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WONDER if some of you did not have the pleasufe-of-shéeting, ‘two OL 

three years ago, a charming and handsome young English scholar and “=: 
gentleman who was the inspirer and in no small measure the leader of the 
men who have made several efforts to climb the heights of Mt. Everest in 
the Himalayas. He was a fascinating fellow, a clean athlete, modest, shy, 
but full of contagious enthusiasm. A few months ago, he lost his life in the 
third attempt to scale those unconquerable heights. When he spoke to the 
young men at Cambridge at the Harvard Union, he began his address by 
saying: ‘‘Whenever I give this lecture, there is one question which some 
one is sure to ask at the end. What is the use of climbing Mt. Everest? 
What do you expect to find when you get there? Is there anything worth 
while up there? I want,’ he said, ‘‘to answer that question before I begin. 
There is no use in climbing Mt. Everest. There is nothing to be found there. 
There are no precious stones, there are no deposits of coal, there is nothing 
_ of any material value whatever, only ice and rock. So if you think nothing 
is worth while that doesn’t result in some tangible, substantial thing, in 
wealth or wages,—you won’t understand me. But if you have never felt the 
thrill of wanting to do something incredibly difficult, if you have never felt 
the impulse to do something that no mortal man ever did before, if you do 
not know what it is to want to stand on the roof of the world—then I have 

nothing to say to you.” 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


[See article, “Washington Unitarians Dedicate Their Church”’] 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 6, 1924 


Conservatism in Power 


OTH IN ENGLAND and in this country, the 
elections have brought the conservatives to 
power. We write before the American election, but 
there is no doubt of the outcome. The defeat of 
Labor and the Liberals on the other side is a natural 
and expected reaction from the remarkable efforts 
Premier MacDonald has made in his year in office to 
lift up the Empire to a spiritual vision and service 
for the world. He has been, he still is, a very great 
leader. Why his defeat? The people by the hun- 
dreds of thousands are out of work, and ideals even 
in the practical hands of the Labor premier do not 
feed empty mouths. His home policy has not 
promptly brought relief. Let Stanley Baldwin, that 
admirable Tory, now do the needed economic task. 
And by all means let us keep before us the fact 
that Labor, though defeated in its coalition, has 
polled the largest vote in its history. It is believed 
that Labor strength will soon -be so great as to 
make a Government by itself without the aid of 
Liberals. 


In our country, Mr. Coolidge represents that | 
conservatism which means, first, good business. . 


All the forces that love tariff protection, that wor- 
ship the past,—our Constitution and our tradi- 
tions,—that believe we should keep out of official 
world relations, and that think first of material 
prosperity, have joined in the result. The forces 
in espousal of what we conceive to be the higher 
interests and the future glory of our nation have 
not been heard as they should haye been: The 
whole season of electioneering has been dishearten- 
ing, because it has been filled with the stupidities, 
stratagems, and spoils which, when we read about 
them in an earlier period of our country, fill us 
with disgust and indignation. It seems to us the 
two larger parties are less and less at variance, 
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and that in consequence there will come an opposi- 
tion movement to challenge the older political the- 
ories and practices. A man of parts, less radical 
in reputation than Mr. LaFollette, and with no 
entangling conservative associations, would be a 
wholesome advocate of progress.. One thing seems 
certain, and that is when people are in doubt they 
vote for safety, which means for conservatism. 


First, Be Ourselves! 


ee US HEED the word of our fathers. History, 
they say, is a cycle. In our history as a free 
religious movement, have we not returned to some- 
what of the condition of which the liberal cause was 
in great danger in the middle of the nineteenth 
century? We have been reading the words of the 
great men of our household in that vigorous time, , 
and it is wonderful how they, though dead, yet 
speak to us in warning. To be sure, we have made 
gains of a kind in the past seventy-five years; but 
we have also suffered exactly the grave kind of 
losses to which a leader like William R. Alger 
pointed with an alarming finger in the annual meet-. 
ing of our churches in 1853. There is always 
among us solicitude for outward success, for a 
large following, for recognition by the larger so- 
called evangelical denominations. In fact, we 
gather the impression that our chief business is to 
find fellowship with the creedal churches, on what- 
ever terms it may be, and to that end quietly eschew 
the principles, and the doctrines that grow out of 
the principles, for which our fathers travailed and 
triumphed. Fellowship based on authoritarian 
terms, fellowship based on doctrinal compromise, 
fellowship based on silence about cardinal beliefs, 
is anathema. If we are to continue a church, it 
is also impossible. 

We will be brethren to all men. We will do the 
works meet for religion with all people of every 
faith or of no organized faith. We will unite, 
federate, co-operate, and accomplish the corporate 
necessities of every community, and of the world, 
as we have always done. It is our genius to reach © 
out both hands for service. That, in fact, is 
peculiarly the contribution the free churches have 
made to the social order, not to say to the other 
churches. We will have the spirit of love and good- 
will for all mankind unabated, genuine, and ef- 
fectual. But we will first be ourselves! We will 


_preach our own faith as God gives us strength. 
‘ Our freedom, our truth, our distinctive and decisive 


beliefs,—these are our greatest honor and glory. 
On these inmost matters of the spirit, we must be 
incessantly clear and strong. If they are first in 
our churches, the victory is already ours. If they 
are kept back—but let Alger speak to us from that 
standpoint: 

“There has usually been among ourselves a vast - 
deal of meditative vagueness, theological com- 
promise, doctrinal indifference,—a sad lack of | 
closeness of denominational union, precision of de- 
nominational purpose, and urgency of denomina- 
tional zeal. Many of us have been unduly warped 
and enervated by the gravitating power and subtle 
effects of great majorities, established opinions, 
fashions, and prejudices, led into time-serving— 
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adaptations of phraseology to the old current 
formulas. This lack of consistency in standing by 
our theological and critical positions, lack of bold 
honesty in pushing them thoroughly to their legiti- 
mate conclusions, lack of learned and cultured 


equipment and proselyting zeal to illustrate, sup- 


port, recommend, and spread our denominational 
views, is enough to account for the humble limita- 
tions of our sectarian success. Many of our 
brethren—very, very unlike their opponents—seem 
to have a childish and immoral horror of saying a 
frank word concerning those points about which 
they differ from the great multitude of believers. 
Did Christ do so? Did Paul do so? Did Luther do 
so? Did any gifted and girded soul, noble in en- 
dowments, earnest in convictions, and mighty in 
endeavors, ever do so? It is neither justifiable nor 


in any way expedient to do so. We have invariably 


heard the dreaded cry, ‘Sectarianism,’ the instant 
one has wished us to organize as a lump prepara- 
tory to operating as a leaven. If we would flourish 
as we ought, and fulfill our mission, we must reform 


in this thing altogether.” 


Government is Religious 


CCORDING TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, 

speaking Wednesday, October 15, in Washing- 

ton at the unveiling of a statue to Francis Asbury, 

‘pioneer Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

in America,” we cannot “depend upon the Govern- 
ment to do the work of religion.” He continued: 


It is well to remember this when we are seeking social 
reforms. Of course, we can help to restrain the vicious 
and furnish a fair degree of security and protection by leg- 
islation and police control.. But the real reforms which 

_ society in these days is seeking will come as a result of 
our religious convictions, or they will not come at all. 

There is no way by which we can substitute the au- 
thority of the law for the virtue of man. Peace, justice, hu- 
manity, charity—these can not be legislated into being. 


From this presentment of the function of religion 
and the limitation of government it is permissible to 


- disagree without hostility to Mr. Coolidge in any re- 


spect. He has refrained from political considera- 
tions in this as in other addresses, and we treat his 
ideas of spiritual matters only with regard to their 
truth, and their effect upon the people. Government, 
in the passage that we quoted, is lowered inesti- 
mably from its original and proper place. It is 
in a profound sense true that the most important 
purpose for which government exists is to do the 
work of religion. Any other view seems to us 
dangerous. Religion, as we have so often said, is, 
or was intended by the founders to be, the very 
soul of government, and if government were not 
conceived as the spirituality of a nation, organized 
to do the nation’s righteous will, then government 
would be brutality and corruption. 

We stand reverently with Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
and hear again those matchless words of dedica- 
tion. Our lives are pledged in sacrificial love. We 


- renew the solemn vow which David also made when 


he became head of a government, and every great 
ruler throughout history. Government is more 
than a business, more than a policeman and a col- 
lector. It is the effectual moral agent of common- 


3 weal, whose every breath and fiber must be religious 
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if. it is to minister and endure. Government must 
do the work of religion by smiting evil and corrup- 
tion in official place; by treating the poor as well 
as it treats the rich; by assuming its place among 
the nations of the world. (since God is not tribal 
or national, but international) ; by striking down 
the warring spirit and exalting good-will; by re- 
straining the intemperate and establishing so-- 
briety ; by protecting the bodies and souls of chil- 
dren from the deadening hand of greedy industry. 
These are among the works of religion which the 
Government does. 

And these things are done by law. We do “legis- 
late into being” peace, justice, humanity, charity. 
And religion is worth less than nothing until it 
does. the things approved and demanded by the 
spiritual consciousness of the people. The law is 
the schoolmaster. Many people only learn by the 
force of compulsion, voted by the majority. Later 
they do gladly and of a free spirit what is good and 
acceptable. And meanwhile the statute law stands 
as a solid and sacred memorial of the Government’s 
earnest effort to approximate divine law, the law 
that rules and blesses the universe. In a true 
nation government is religion at work, and it is 
nothing else. 


Ninety Per Cent. Creedbound 


PEAKING TO STUDENTS recently, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot was optimistic, as usual, 
about the progress of religion; and, in particular, 
of theological training, which he said has advanced 
to the position of scientific education. He quoted 
Prof. Daniel Evans as follows: 

“No man can truly understand the profound 
significance nor adequately appreciate the supreme 
value of religion who does not bring all the powers 
of his mind to its study.” Said Dr. Eliot, “Notice 
that phrase— ‘all the power of his mind to its 
study.’ ” Professor Evans continues, “As Carlyle 
said of his father, ‘He was religious with the con- 
sent of all his faculties,’ so.may we say that it 
requires all our faculties to know our subject. It 
makes requisition on our critical intellect, creative 
imagination, keen-edged conscience, and the winged 
power of soul.” That statement, Dr. Eliot said, 
gave the “new atmosphere in which religious teach- 
ings are given in the schools of theology, by men 
who are thoroughly open-minded and fair-minded.” 

We have examined with great care the study 
by Dr. Robert L. Kelly of theological education in 
America, and we are forced to conclude that of 
the 161 theological seminaries there are not more 
than fifteen to which the words of either Professor 
Evans or Dr. Eliot would apply. In the East, 
Harvard, Union, Crane, Newton, Bangor, Crozier; 
Meadville, and Canton, are scientific; in Chicago, 
the Baptists, the Disciples, and the Congregation- 
alists each have a modern school; on the Pacific 
Coast, the Congregationalists and the Unitarians 
are represented. Not all of these are freely and 
completely scientific. All the other schools are 
primarily unscientific. At a cautious estimate, we 
should say ninety per cent. of our American semina- 
ries are creed-bound, sectarian, and hostile to the 
scientific method. 
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League Now Guards Rights of Minorities 


Wide effect of the treaty relieving strain between Greece and Bulgaria 


Soria, October 7. 
S THE FIFTH SESSION of the League 
of Nations was drawing to a close, it 
became convincingly clear that the feder- 
ated conscience of the world was grap- 
pling with the deciding realities of its 
life. Once more, as at the conference of 
London that preceded it, the active in- 
terest of America in the destinies of the 
Old World became strikingly apparent. 
Hven as a mere observer at the sessions, 
America cast a powerful influence in favor 
of the disarmament conference to be 
held under the auspices of the 
League. In the course of the sit- 
ting, the League placed itself on 
record in a new definition of the 
heinousness of offensive war. The 
definition of aggressive war as a 
“erime against the nations” sug- 
gests a mobilization of the .con- 
science of the race against war, 
that lowers it to a new depth of 
infamy. 

The greatest and most striking 
constructive thing to which the 
League imparted a beginning during 
its regular proceedings, gave the in- 
ternational organization for justice 
a new impetus to accomplish things 
that militate against war. During 
preceding sessions it had been hoped 
by oppressed minorities and their 
racial kin that the voice of humanity 
would be raised more emphatically 
in their defence. At this session 
the League took action which, in 
the enlightened opinion of Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, promises to re- 
move one of the greatest dangers of 
war that menace the world. The 
action taken affects the Greek mi- 
nority in Bulgaria and the Bulgar- 
ian minority in Greece. 


THE NEW STHP taken in regu- 
lating Greek-Bulgarian relations 
touches upon similar situations in 
central and eastern Europe, where minor- 
ities have been placed under the hostile 
sovereignty of victorious majorities by the 
decisions of arms and diplomats. Con- 
spicuously similar situations exist in Rou- 
mania, against which energetic complaints 
have been made only the past summer by 
a joint commission of American churches, 
including the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with the activities of which readers 
of Tur ReEcisteR are familiar. The border- 
lands between Hungary and Jugoslayvia, 
Poland and Russia (Ukraine) present 
other sore spots, pregnant with danger 
to the peace of the world because of the 
resentment of oppressed minorities. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the 
danger in the Polish area .has been re- 
moved largely because of the passage by 
the Polish Diet early this summer of a 
bill recognizing the languages of the mi- 
norities in Poland as legal. 

The trouble in the restricted Balkan 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THn RHGISTER 


area arose out of the fact that the League 
had not obtained the application of the 
rights guaranteed by it to minorities.. The 
treaty, involving the secretariat of the 
League, on the one hand, and Greece and 
Bulgaria on the other hand, creates the 
machinery necessary for the enforcement 
of these rights. When Sir Bric Drum- 
mond and Minister Politis of Greece, 
and Sir Bric and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Kalfoff of Bulgaria signed the 
present agreement concerning minorities, 


Keystone Photograph 


SIR GILBERT MURRAY 


“T believe the treaty will relieve the suffering of 
many families now living in alarm if not in terror” 


they also created the supervisory ma- 
chinery to keep the League of Nations 
informed as to the condition of minorities 
under the protection of the League. Col. 
A. 8. Corfe and Major Marcel de Roover, 
members of the international commission 
on the exchange of populations between 
the two countries, were appointed advisers 
to the two countries concerning the treat- 
ment of minorities, supervisors of the con- 
duct of the two governments in that re- 
spect, and official investigators of any 
complaint that might be made by or in 
behalf of either minority. Both repre- 
sentatives of the League will act on the 
spot, besides furnishing information to 
the League. 

The treaties were drafted, approved, and 
signed on the nick of time, for the two 
countries involved in the transaction—not 
with each other but with the League of 
Nations—were on the point of severing 
diplomatic relations owing to an incident 


in Greek Macedonia last summer. The 
incident was the killing of seventeen 
bound prisoners of Bulgarian race under 
armed escort. Bulgaria promptly de- 
manded an inquiry by an international 
body, and the tribunal of which Colonel 
Corfe and Major De Roover were mem- 
bers found, after inquiry on the spot, that 
there had been no justifiable reason for 
the deed, that the crime had been com- 
mitted by the military on guard, and that 
it behooved Greece to cashier all the of- 
ficers involved and to dismiss the 
local authorities concerned. The 
two governments were in a strained 
relation when the League of Na- 
tions, through Sir Eric Drummond, 
the general secretary, broached the 
plan of a treaty such as the one 
signed. 

Important results on a general 
scale were predicted by Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray as a result of the 
direct method of protecting minor- 
ities adopted by the League in this 
initial instance. Professor Murray, 
who has been notably active in and 
‘out of the sessions of the League 
in rousing the Huropean conscience 
to the wrongs suffered by minorities, 
said after the protocols had been 
signed : 


“ALL THE MEMBERS of the 
Council have a clear realization of 
the grave importance of the ques- 
tion of minorities, not only in regard 
to human suffering but also as pre- 
senting a menace to peace. The 
question of minorities, however, ex- 
tends its roots deep into history; 
and the resentments among the 
nations to which it gives rise, and 
which make it so dangerous, cannot 
be allayed in a day. Hvery act of 
violence, every insult in the treat- 
ment of minorities, however deeply 
it may stir the indignation of wit- 
nesses, has its precedent, and in a sense 
its explanation, in history. It is very 
difficult for any government depending 
upon popular vote to undertake the 
thorough protection of a heterodox ele- 
ment placed under its rule. Many govern- 
ments, it must be admitted, have fallen 
far ‘short of carrying out the mandates 
of civilization in this respect. The trea- 
ties recorded to-day offer a splendid be- 
ginning. I believe both governments will 
achieve much moral and material gain 
from this act. I believe that it will re- 
lieve the sufferings of many families now 
living in alarm if not in terror. And if 
other governments confronted with like 
difficulties adopt the example given by 
Greece and Bulgaria concerning the treat- 
ment of minorities, I dare hope that the 
standard of European civilization will be 
lifted much higher, and that the problem 
(Oontinued an page 1088) 
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Washington Unitarians Dedicate Their Church 


President Coolidge sits in the Thomas Jefferson pew 


“And now to Thee, O Lord, our God, 
we humbly dedicate this house, the work 
of our hands.” 

Together minister and people of All 
Souls Church in Washington, D.C., on 
Sunday evening, October 26, thus con- 
secrated their “completed church” ‘and 
themselyes anew to worship and service. 

Representatives of the denominational 
agencies, many ministers from a distance, 
and members of Unitarian churches in 
all parts of the country joined in the 
service with their fellow workers of the 
capital city of the United States. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the dedication sermon. Messages of con- 
gratulation and confidence came from the 
Unitarian church in Canada’s capital, Ot- 
tawa, from societies and individuals every- 
where, and, most highly prized of all, 
from two former ministers of All Souls, 
Rey. Clay MacCauley, D.D., now retired 
and living in Berkeley, Calif., and Rey. 
Bradford Leavitt, minister of the Union 
Liberal Church of Pasadena, Calif. 

The morning service of worship on 
Dedication Sunday was notable for the 
attendance of President Coolidge. With 
Mrs. Coolidge, the President sat in the 
Thomas Jefferson pew, at the front of the 
auditorium and directly behind the eight- 
een men and women who received the 
right hand of fellowship from Rey. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, D.D., and became members 
of the Society during the service. In the 
King’s Chapel pew, next behind the Presi- 
dent and Mrs Coolidge, sat the only living 
ex-President, William Howard Taft, now 
Chief Justice, and Mrs. Taft. 

From Saturday, when the program 
began with a dinner and meeting of the 
Washington chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, through Sunday and Mon- 
day, to the reception which followed the 
public meeting broadcast to radio well- 
wishers by WCAP, there was not a hitch 
in the arrangements. The newest and 
most wonderful church home and work- 
shop in the Unitarian fellowship is now 
ready ‘for occupancy and activity. Un- 
excelled equipment has been added to the 
other essential elements previously avail- 
able—a real leader and loyal co-workers. 

In a later issue of THe CHRISTIAN ReEG- 
ister, the numerous nuggets of the dedi- 
cation program will be placed on view. 
For this chronicle more emphasis will be 
laid upon the material and physical as- 
pects of an enterprise which enters upon 
its second century with so great promise. 
Fifteen years ago, All Souls Church, at 
Fourteenth and L Streets, became inade- 
quate after thirty years of service. Later 
developments revealed that its market 
yalue was $90,000. Compare this total 
with $750,000, the approximate cost of 
land, building, and equipment of the new 
All Souls at Sixteenth and Harvard 
Streets. 

To the smaller figure, Washington Uni- 
tarians added a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, raising for their building fund by 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


their own efforts $251,100. To this should 
be added $53,700, the value of memorial 
gifts from the Washington Society and 
other friends. From the American Unita- 
rian Association and from sister churches 
for pews, $177,600 was received. Present 
indebtedness on the property, secured by 
a first mortgage, is $177,000. 

So much for the purely financial side 
of the enterprise. What of the result? 


features of the new church, the pamphlet 
explains: 

The church is designed in the Georgian 
colonial style—a style closely associated 
with the beginnings of Unitarianism in 
America. The general arrangement, vari- 
ous features, and many details of the 
building, owe their inspiration to several 
famous churches, all designed or conceived 
by distinguished architects. 
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ALL SOULS CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In addition to what already has been 
said, and using the vernacular, just this: 
Byery Unitarian who goes to Washington 
and visits the church of his faith there 
is assured of a thrill that he has not 
experienced before in his lifetime. Notes 
in the very artistic pamphlet program is- 
sued for the dedication tell the story 
without frills, but in such detail that it 
seems to the writer that his own state- 
ment is justified. As to the architectural 


The general plan of the structure comes 
from St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (1721), a 
church designed by James Gibbs, pupil of 
Sir Christopher Wren. It is a conspicuous 
feature in Trafalgar Square, London. The 
tower, the portico, and the vaulting were 
also suggested by the same church. The 
windows, the doorways, and the manner 
in which brick and stone haye been com- 
bined would reveal to any expert student 
of architecture the influence of such other 
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well-known churches as St. James in 
Piccadilly and St. Mary-le-Bow—both of 
these churches designed by Wren. The 
interior of All Souls Church was suggested 
by King’s Chapel in Boston, designed by 
Peter Harrison. Observe in this connec- 
tion the columns, the cornice, the apse, and 
the paneling. Interior columns and vault- 
ing, the two features upon which depend 
the proportions of the auditorium, follow 
the best historic precedents in church 
architecture. It should be noted, however, 
that the columns and bases are rather 
more slender than is usual, and hence give 
a lighter effect. The pulpit has been made 
yis:ble from many more sSside-aisle seats 
than in most other churches of similar 
type. With the damask. curtain in the 
background, the pulpit recalls the First 
Church in Lancaster, Mass., planned by 
the architect Charles Bulfinch. Bulfinch 
was the designer of the first Unitarian 
ehureh in Washington, built in 1822. The 
organ case has much in common with that 
in St. Paul’s Church in Philadelphia. The 
clock in front of the organ is a duplicate 
of the clock in King’s Chapel. 

The resemblance of certain of the minor 
features of the exterior to famous ex- 
amples will be easily recognized. The 
cartouche in the pediment of the portico is 
like the one in St. Martin’s; but the life- 
sized Lion and Unicorn at either side have 
been omitted. The doorway to the Edward 
Everett Hale Parish House is similar to 
that of the old State House in Boston. 
The doorway to Pierce Hall is like the 
one in the Bishop’s House in the Cathedral 
close at Salisbury. From the Salisbury 
close also was derived the suggestion for 
the design of the decorative wrought-iron 
fence and gates, with brick and stone 
posts. The construction of the fence and 
gates cannot for the present be under- 
taken. When this feature of the plan 
can be made possible, fence and gates 
will bind together the group of buildings 
in such a way as to give the church a 
finishing touch. 

In the main church building are the 
Green Memorial Organ, given in memory 
of Bernard Richardson Green, by Mrs. 
Green and family; the Communion Table, 
given in memory of All Souls; Tower 
Clock with extensions, given in memory 
of Thomas Monroe Gale, by his daughter, 
Mrs. Ridley McLean; Individual Sound 
Amplifiers, the gift of Mrs. Marie L. Os- 
good and others; Chandelier, given in 
memory of Ellen Marian Elizabeth Wood- 
hull, by the Women’s Alliance, All Souls 
Church; Hymn Boards, given in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Hutchinson ; 
Pulpit and Furnishings, given in memory 
of Samuel R. Bond. 

Of the Memorial Pews the pamphlet 
says: 

The pews on the main floor have for 
the most part been provided about equally 
by individuals and organizations of the 
parish, and by our churches, directly or 
through the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. A walk about the church auditorium 
furnishes interesting evidence of the 
loyalty of the people of All Souls Church 
and the co-operative spirit of the churches 
of our fellowship in making the church 
in the national capital worthy of our 
free gospel. The appreciation of All Souls 
Church for the generous co-operation of 
our fellow Unitarians is expressed by the 
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designation of the central portion of the 
church auditorium as “The Aisle of the 
Churches.” 

Pierce Hall, in which is included. the 
Emerson Assembly Room, has the follow- 
ing memorials: 

A Reading Desk and Chairs, given in 
memory of Edward B. EHynon, by Mrs. 
Hynon and family; Fireplace, given in 
memory of the founders of the Twentieth 
Century Club, by members of that organi- 
zation and friends; Projection Booth, 
given by bequest of Miss Nettie Lovisa 
White; Organ, enlarged and improved in 
memory of Eliza Colman Tulloch, by her 
brother, William Parkman Tulloch; 
Chimes, given in memory of Christopher 
C. Robertson, by James C. Robertson. 

In Edward Everett Hale Parish House 
are these memorials: 

Portrait of Dr. Clay MaecCauley, gift of 
the artist, Arthur M. Hazard, and of 
Dr. MacCauley; Gift for the Minister’s 
Study, given in memory of her son, 
Donald, and her daughter, Marcia, by 
Mrs. Marcia MacLennan; Fireplace in Al- 
liance Room, given in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Hills, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. Morris; Fireplace in Reception 
Room, given in memory of Hlizabeth 
Sampson ; Ida May Gale Memorial Library, 
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given in memory of Ida May Gale, by her 
daughter, Mrs. Ridley McLean; Lend-A- 


Hand Room. 


The bell, of which the church is very 
proud, was originally cast for the first 
Unitarian church of Washington in the 
Paul Revere Foundry, Boston, in 1822. 
The foundry at that time was owned by 
the son of Paul Revere, a hero of the 
Revolution. The bell measures thirty-three 
inches in diameter and is thirty inches 
in height, exclusive of its fittings. Its 
estimated weight is 1,000 pounds. The 
original purchase of the bell was made 
possible by the help of citizens of Wash- 
ington. President James Monroe was a 
generous contributor. Until 1878, the bell 
hung in the church at Sixth and D Streets. 
It was then removed to the new build- 
ing at Fourteenth and L Streets, remain- 
ing there until that structure was taken 
down in 1920. The substance of the fore- 
going story now appears on a brass plate, 
placed on the yoke of the bell.- 

During the four years since the last 
service was held in the old church, Wash- 
ington Unitarians have worked for the 
new day. Together, minister and people, 
they say: | 

“O Lord, establish Thou the work of 
our hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands, establish Thou it!” 


Dedication Sermon 


AMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President 

of the American Unitarian Association, 
delivered the dedication sermon, in part 
as follows: 


We have come here to-night to rejoice 
together and to give thanks that by the 
Providence of God and the generous loy- 
alty of his children, we have been led up 
to this place and this hour and that our 
feet are on the forward-stretching ways 
of large endeavor. We rejoice in the 
taste and skill of architect and builder 
and in the unwearied devotion of suc- 
cessive building committees and their 
working associates. We rejoice in this 
achievement—imore beautiful and commodi- 
ous than we had dared to expect. I bring 
to you, the minister and people of All 
Souls Church, and to your congratulating 
neighbors and friends, the affectionate sal- 
utations of our whole fellowship of free 
churches. : 

We give our hearts first of all to-night 
to grateful remembrance. We acknowl- 
edge that the Dlessings of the present 
have their roots in a fruitful and honor- 
able past. How many ardent minds and 
willing hands have contributed to our 
privileges! What eager anticipations have 
shaped our destinies! The hopes and sac- 
rifices of three generations live in us to- 
night. Fitly you have enriched this house 
with beautiful memorials of those who in 
former days walked with you in happy 
fellowship. Wisely you have associated 
honored names with the various parts 
and rooms of the building. You may well 
look backward to-night with gratitude, 
and forward with confidence. ; 

But it is not in a mood of mere self- 
glorification that you have gathered here. 
It is, rather, I venture to say, in a mood 
of solemn dedication of yourselves, as 
well as this house that you haye built, to 


the new obligations and opportunities that 
confront you. . 

What shall it profit us to have achieved 
all this if there is not deepened in us our 
sense of responsibility to God, and if we 
are not lifted into the joy of human sery- 
ice! If we build machinery without spir- 
itual power to run it, we shall but sink 
into servitude to our possessions. You 


know full well that the divine gift is ever. 


the instant life that receives in order to 
give the more, to secrete and to transmit. 
By your wise and worthy use of this 
noble building you will make it a veri- 
table house of God and gate of heaven— 
so that even men who never enter it and 
simply see it from afar shall call its walls 
salvation and its gates praise. 

Is not this church fresh evidence to 
our minds and hearts—if we needed any— 
of the indestructibility of religion? In 
substantial form and visible beauty, it 
declares that the spiritual ideals are still 
the source and incentive of life and prog- 
ress. Shall we not rejoice that religion 
shows no indication that it is to abdicate 
any of its potency; that it is to be ever 
more and more purified and enlightened ; 
and \moralize—yes, but human nature is 
in no danger of being bereaved by its dis- 
appearance? Not till poetry shall die out 
of the human soul, not till man shall cease 
to be moved by the wonder and sublimity 
of nature, not till his heart shall be no 
more entranced by the summons to heroie 
adventure, not till the visions of the things 
as yet unseen shall fade from his eager 
eyes, will religion cease to be the most 
vitally creative of all the impulses that 
work in human society. So long as man 
feels the allurement of undiscovered truth, 
so long as he is capable of responding to 


the charm of goodness and beauty, so long - 


as the mysteries of Life and Death stir 
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his imagination and command his rey- 
erence and awe—so.long will he know 
that religion is “the veritable life of ages 
pulsing in his consciousness and thrilling 
his being with the majesty of an unfail- 


Underwood & Underwood 
REV. ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


ing purpose and with a measure of its 
steadfastness and joy.” 

Let me take a great text to-night. Let 
it be the first verse of the great lyric of 
faith written in the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: “Now faith 


‘is the giving substance to things hoped 


for, the assurance of things not seen.” 

I wonder if some of you did not have 
the pleasure of meeting, two or three 
years ago, a charming and handsome 
young Hnglish scholar and gentleman who 
was the inspirer and in no small measure 
the leader of the men who have made sev- 
eral efforts to climb the heights of Mt. 
Byerest in the Himalayas. He was a fas- 
cinating fellow, a clean athlete, modest, 
shy, but full of contagious enthusiasm. A 
few months ago, he lost his life in the 
third attempt to scale those unconquerable 
heights. When he spoke to the young men 
at Cambridge at the Harvard Union, he 
began his address by saying: “Whenever 
I give this lecture, there is one question 
which some one is sure to ask at the end. 
What is the use of climbing Mt. Everest? 
What do you expect to find when you get 
there? Is there anything worth while up 
there? I want,” he said, “to answer that 
question before I begin. There is no use 
in climbing Mt. Everest. There is noth- 
ing to be found there. There are no pre- 
cious stones, there are no deposits of coal, 
there is nothing of any material value 
whatever, only ice and rock. So if you 
think nothing is worth while that doesn’t 
result in some tangible, substantial thing, 
in wealth or wages,—you won’t under- 
stand me. But if you have never felt the 
thrill of wanting to do something incred- 
ibly difficult, if you have never felt the 


' impulse to do something that no mortal 


man ever did before, if you do not know 
what it is to want to stand on the roof 
of the world—then I have nothing to say 
to you.” 
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Now, it is just that eager, high-hearted 
mood that I want to associate with our 
dedication service to-night, with the word 
of courage and confidence and fraternity 
that is preached from this pulpit, with 
the work of human helpfulness and en- 
lightenment that will make this building 
a power-house of vitalizing energy in the 
city. That is the mood that is associated 
with the most splendid fidelity and the 
most ungrudging service the world has 
known. That spirit is charged with a 
power that pours its generous energies 
into the will, endowing it with marvelous 
patience and perseverance. It is that 
spirit which enables mankind, generation 
after generation, to endure “as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” 

We who are gathered here are, by in- 
heritance and temperament, practical 
idealists. We are optimists not because we 
close our eyes. to facts, but because we 
open and use them; not because we fail 
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the potential nobility of common human 
nature and have confidence in an indom- 
itable and faithful Creator. ; 

Yet they tell me that there is a great 
deal of indifference nowadays toward re- 
ligion. I do not myself encounter many 
evidences of that so-called indifference— 
indifference there is in regard to certain 
theories and opinions about religion and 
toward certain institutions that more or 
less represent religion ; but never, it seems 
to me, was there a generation so eager 
in its discussion of the mysteries of life 
and death and creation and destiny as 
that which is growing up among us. 

If, however, we assume that there is 
some real indifference I think I know one 
reason for it. It is not because religion 
makes too great a demand upon faith, but 
too little. Religion as commonly inter- 
preted is too timid, too static, not ven- 
turesome enough. Christianity is often 
presented too much as resignation and 


Prayer of Dedication 


REV. HUGHNH RODMAN SHIPPEN 
‘Minister of the Second Church in Boston 


O Thou, without Whom they labor in vain who build a house, without Whom 
nothing is strong and beautiful, in this joyous hour of fulfilled hopes bless Thou 
the purpose of our hearts with the sanctions of Thy spirit. Consecrate the work 
of our hands with Thine ineffable Presence. 

To Thee we would first dedicate ourselves. Create a clean heart in us, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within us. We would strip ourselves of all selfishness 
and put on the armor of service, humbly following, it may be, in the footsteps of 
the Nazarene. We pray that all pride, the pride of knowledge, be put away from 
us, and the complacency of success as well. So consecrate us that we may be 
worthy to offer Thee a house of prayer to the Eternal God. We dedicate this 
shrine to Thy pure worship and reasonable service. Here from generation to gen- 
eration may Thy name be reverenced, Thy holy spirit’ sought, Thy blessing in- 
voked. As from the mountain top of vision, may Thy truth be freshly revealed to 
open minds, As from Sinai here may Thy righteous will be proclaimed to obedient 
hearts. Like the mystic Shekinah, may the spirit of beauty be a halo over this 
place. 

Heavenly Father, to Thy children, our brethren, we dedicate this sanctuary: May 
the services of man be more than sounding phrases, may they be translated into 
life. May all souls, of whatsoever race and creed, find within these walls inspira- 
tion and health. Hither may little children come, and youth and maidens to be 
guided and confirmed and prepared for the difficult ways of life. May the sanc- 
tities of the marriage vow, be acknowledged reverently, soberly, discreetly. Heavenly 
Father, may Thy children on the approaching of the end of life, direct their feet 
and find in this place the serenity of God at eventime. Here may the poor and 
needy find friends, and the penitent find pardon, and the bereft find comfort. Here 
may worldliness be rebuked; may folly be shown wisdom, and may the peace of 
God which passeth understanding be granted unto those who have come out of 
great tribulation. 

Heavenly Father, we pray as citizens, devoted citizens, desiring a better country. 
May we come here, servants of State, and pledge to Thee minds and hearts seek- 
ing only the truth, as followers of Christ; may the ministers proclaim the law of 
liberty and the gospel of character, cherishing the good the past hath done, and 
believing that the best is yet to be. 

So to the truth that maketh free, to the faith that maketh faithful, to the right- 
eousness that exalteth, and to the love that fulfilleth, to all these things we dedi- 
cate this place; in memory we dedicate it, in grateful memory, to those who in 
times past have served this church and community, and given their lives to hu- 
manity, This is the fruition of their prayer and toil. And in their spirit, we dedi- 
cate it to those who are to come after us, a sacred trust, to our children and our 
children’s children. : 

O God, hear this our prayer; confirm our voices; establish Thou the work of 
this people and accept this temple conceived in living faith. 

In the spirit of Christ, Amen. 


a a ee ES Se a ie 


to see the loathsome evils and sins and 
cruelties that persist to plague mankind, 
but because we believe that by human 
effort and God’s grace they can be over- 
come or prevented, because we believe in 


_rest when it ought to be presented as a 


motive power. Christianity for this gen- 
eration cannot be primarily a religion of 
submission and conformity. Its distinc- 
tive glory must be its capacity to pro- 
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mote initiative, to stimulate us not to 
accept conditions but to create and con- 
trol conditions. 

A negative, a querulous, a propitiatory 
kind of religion has no natural appeal to 
the young Americans, I know. ‘The spirit 
of America is undiscouraged—eager for 
risks, for surprises; sensitive to the un- 
attained. It knows that goodness is not 
in keeping out of things, but in getting 
into things. It is not interested in a 
religion that mainly consists of ‘Don’t 
do this” and “Don’t do that.’ It wants 
a religion that is a challenge to fore- 
sight and fortitude. To it the great com- 
mandments are not those that begin 
“Thou shalt not” but those that begin 
“Thou shalt.” The value of any religion 
must be in what it asserts, not in what 
it denies; in what it constructs, not in 
what it destroys; in what it puts into 
life, not in what it takes out. 

Faith seems to me a_ starting-point 
rather than an end. The great ages of 
faith have not been the times when 
men have been content to dig in behind 
something said or done by former gen- 
erations, but rather the times when men 
have felt a call to follow, the guidance of 
what God was saying to their’own day 
and to follow it without fear of conse- 
quence. If indeed faith is something 
fixed and settled, something written down 
in black and white, then we must natur- 
ally oppose change or modification. But if 
faith is “a giving substance to things 
hoped for,’ then we must be ready to 
strike tents and get on the march. We 
must beware of the mental indolence that 
makes us so inclined to let others do our 
religious thinking for us, and of the 
cowardice that makes it so easy to let 
pious phrases serve in the place of facts. 
The saying that “the Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” does not to me mean that 
the end of the world is near, but that the 
day of great opportunity is just beginning. 

Do we not too often assume that we 
can get religion by impression without 
expression—but really Christianity is like 
the electricity in your house. It must 
go out as well as come in if you are to 
get light and heat and power. Christian- 
ity demands outlet as well as inlet. The 
failure of many of us lies at the point of 
intake; we haye no vital contact with 
divine realities. But more people fail 
because of an obstructed outlet. They do 
not know the meaning of action, of serv- 
ice. They think of Christianity as some- 
thing which they are to accept rather 
than as something they are bound to ex- 
press. 

Was not Dean Inge right when he said 
the other day, “Christianity is a religion 
for heroes, and the trouble is that most 
of us are harmless, good-natured people 
who just want everybody to have a good 
time’? Yes, Christianity is pre-eminently 
a religion of incentive. It is a daring 
faith. It is not an elaborate system of 
doctrines or observance. It is a way of 
life. The Founder of our religion was 
not -just -a- word-sayer.---He -was- herald 
of more abundant life. It was a coming 
day that he proclaimed. The religion of 
Jesus Christ is all flushed with the sun- 
rise. 

Of course there are a great many dif- 
ferent interpretations of Christianity. To 
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many people it seems to primarily mean 
an assent to certdin statements of doc- 
trine or the acceptance of somebody else’s 
authoritative opinion. To others it seems 
to signify going to church and listening 
to sermons. To others it connotes ec- 
clesiastical machinery and sacred cere- 
monies and rites and vestments. To 
Unitarians Christianity means _ service- 
able living. The primary object of the 
churches of the free spirit with which 
this church is associated is to multiply, 
by the uses of freedom and by the in- 
spirations of a practical idealism, honor- 
able, happy, and useful lives. 

If any Unitarian imagines that it is 
the purpose of his household of faith to 
upbuild a great sect or to proclaim and 
sustain a creed, or to keep a lot of ec- 
clesiastical machinery going at high 
speed, I beseech him, by the mercies of 
God, to be persuaded that he may be 
mistaken. We have no desire for any 
such harvest. Such accomplishments 
neyer came within the range of our vision. 
But you have the right to know that the 
seed of your sowing has borne the ex- 
pected harvest richly and abundantly. 


-That harvest is in the number of refined, 


public-spirited, successful men and women 
who have enriched American life. Some 
seeds of our sowing indeed fall on stony 
ground and some are caught in the thorns 
or trampled under the feet of indifference 
or hostility, but a very large proportion 
of the seed of our scattering falls into 
good ground and brings forth fruit— 
some thirty, some sixty, some one hun- 
dred fold. 

Now, shall we not remind ourselves to- 
night that the first requisite of the ef- 
fective life is vision, the faith that is the 
assurance of things as yet unseen? Shall 
we not enter into the spirit that I have 
called a certain eager, high-hearted way 
of dealing with conditions? Shall we 
not know that the joy of life is in that 
spirit of adventure that makes appeal to 
the heroic in us and that dares to assert 
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that man, apparently bound by circum- 
stance and the captive of conditions, is 
really the captain of his own soul and a 
fellow-worker with God? : 

How, indeed, can we separate the spirit. 
of adventure in men from the same spirit 
in God? Are they not interlaced? Is, 
not the soul of the world with us in our) 
yentures of faith? Yes, more and more 
I take to heart the thought of God which 
conceives of Him as manifest in a vast 
purpose working itself out in the world. 
I believe that our hopes of a better coun- 
try have the protection and the trust 
of an invincible will. I believe that 
faith is the giving substance to things 
hoped for. I believe that this world is 
under marching orders for the Kingdom! 
of God. The way is long, the generations 
come and go, the civilizations rise and 
fall, but through all a mighty purpose 
moves to its fulfillment. | 

Ever about us and through us are the 
movements of the Divine Spirit breaking 
up and reshaping the old world order to 
new issues—creating new combinations 
in infinite complexity, in endless variety. 
Through a network of influences and all 
the machinery of habit—here is destiny 
being worked out in us and around us. 
Shall we not know that it is the spirit of 
God that summons us to new ventures 
of faith, that out of impatient and rest- 
less turmoil we may discover and follow 
the ways of honor and fruitfulness? He 
endows us with buoyant energies and di- 
vine discontents and outreaching hopes: 
He speaks of new births, new heavens, 
new earth—things that eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived. 

There is no strength anywhere like that 
sense of confederacy with God. No con- 
ventional piety will suffice us, or anything 
less than a confidence, growing out of the 
whole experience of life, that ‘the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary.” 

In these new adventures of faith, I 
bid you, minister and people, Godspeed! 
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‘Sands on the Shore 
SUSANNE ALICH RANLETT 


By the sea with its rim of surf curled high, 
Clear jade foam-crested hoar, 

Like a cloud dropped down from a leaden sky, 
The sands stretch along the shore, 


By the waves forever beaten and ground 
And made a pavement meet 

For the throngs on labor or pleasure bound, 
With hurrying, careless feet. 


But for him who lingers upon his way 
And walks with seeing eyes, 

In the barren sweep of the strand’s dull gray 
Waits a wonderful surprise. 


For myriads countless of glittering grains 
Shine dazzling to his sight, 

Sparkling like gems and with gorgeous stains 
Of color rare and bright. 


See the glow of garnet and turquoise blue, 
The topaz’ yellow glints, 

Pink coral, green beryl, the changing hue 
Of the fire opal’s tints, 


Glistering white marble unspotted by dye, 
Quartz crystals like dewdrops seem / 
Not clouds, but a rainbow adrift from the sky, Hi 
The sands on the seashore gleam! 
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What Led Up to the English Elections 


A review by our reedae correspondent 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, October 9. 


HE FIRST British Labor government 

was defeated last night in the House 
of Commons, and we are now on the eve 
of a general election. Some months ago 
Sir Patrick Hastings, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, authorized the prosecution of a 
deputy-editor of the Communists’ journal, 
the Workers’ Weekly, for an article incit- 
ing the sailors and soldiers to disobey 
orders under certain circumstances. Be- 
fore the case was tried, the Attorney- 
General stopped the prosecution. Where- 
upon was raised a great hue-and-cry that 
the Labor Government, for political rea- 
sons, had interfered with the course of 
justice. This was subversive of order, a 
menace to the nation! 

The Tories last night moved a vote of 
eensure on the Government, which was 
lost; the Liberals moved an amendment 
demanding an inquiry, which was carried. 
On the lips of all these protesters, it is 
impossible to avoid the conviction that the 
protest was sheer hypocrisy for party pur- 
' poses. When Mr. Asquith was prime min- 
ister in 1914, Sir Edward Carson raised 
an army in Ireland to defeat the purposes 
of Parliament. He drilled it, and armed 
it, and openly proclaimed that if Home 
Rule became an act of Parliament, and 
got the signature of the King, he would 
oppose it by force of arms in Ireland. Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Mr. F. BE. Smith (after- 
wards Lord Chancellor) took sides with 
him. Many people asked why Mr. As- 
quith did not prosecute this illegal action. 
The officers at the Curragh actually mu- 
tinied. It is known that Mr. Asquith was 
moying towards a prosecution, and that 
influences were brought to bear to stop it. 
Was this interfering with the course of 
justice? Nothing was done, even though 
there was an actual mutiny. 


ABOUT A YHAR AGO, the Home Sec- 
_ retary for Ireland, under instructions of 
_ the attorney-general in Mr. Baldwin’s 
government, deported certain Irishmen 
from London to Ireland. This was after- 
wards proved to be an illegal action. The 
deportees carried their case to the Court 
of Appeal and won a verdict, and this 
cost the government £50,000 in compensa- 
tion! The House of Commons, under Tory 
guidance, actually passed an act to secure 
Mr. Bridgeman from prosecution for doing 
an illegal thing. Yet these Liberals and 
Tories ye made all this fuss about an 
obscure czse like the Campbell case. 
There are-only three or four thousand 
Communists in Britain. It is not likely 
that any Soldier or sailor would have ever 
responded to the appeal of the obscure 
Workers’ Weekly. There is no suggestion 
that any harm was really done by the 
article. The mistake of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral no doubt was to institute the prose- 
eution at all. Mr. MacDonald, and the 
principal members of the Government, 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


This letter will come to our readers 
after the election, and they will be 
interested in what Mr. Williams says 
of the causes leading to the test of 
Labor Party strength. 


knew nothing about it until it appeared 
in the papers. Mr. MacDonald told the 
House. last night that he thought it was 
a mistake to authorize the prosecution at 
all, as it would only be an advertisement 
for communism. The Liberals last night 
could not vote, they said, for a vote of 
censure, because nothing was proved 
against the Attorney-General or the Goy- 
ernment. But they argued for an inquiry. 
Sir Patrick Hastings made his defence 
before the Commons in a way that im- 
pressed the House greatly with its frank- 
ness:and candor. The Parliamentary cor- 
respondent of the Daily News says this 
morning : 


“TT REQUIRED all the skill and re 
source of Sir John Simon to restore 
vitality to the debate after this very im- 
pressive performance.’ Referring to the 
defence of Sir Patrick Hastings, he says: 
“His narrative carried conviction to every 
impartial mind.” Mr. Baldwin said that 
his opinion had been modified by the state- 
ment of the Attorney-General, and “they 
accepted the statement made by the 
Government and made no reflection on the 
honor of the Attorney-General.” Yet after 
this he announced that the Conservatives 
would vote for the Liberal amendment 
for an inquiry! All that this means is, 
not that Liberals or Tories think that the 
Campbell case is of any importance at all, 
but that they simply have made up their 
minds to bring the Labor Government to 
an end, though they did not believe that 
Labor would advise a dissolution of Par- 
liament. What they wanted was to hu- 
miliate the Government. They have, as 
Mr. MacDonald told the Labor Conference, 
mistaken their men. The Government will 
go to the country. 

It is known that the general feeling in 
the country is very much against an elec- 
tion. The general feeling among the mem- 
bers of all parties is against an election. 
Now that the Tories and Liberals together 
have made an election inevitable, they 
are trying to put the whole blame of an 
appeal to the country on the shoulders 
of the Government. They would have been 
willing for the Government to live a little 
longer, humiliated and insulted. A prom- 
inent member of the Conservative party 
told me the other night that the whole 
business was a mean party trick. And 
a Liberal M.P. woman told me she was 
sick of her party, and I find that she 
yoted for the Government. All the big 
things have been sacrificed to ot pur- 
poses. 


bership of the Labor party.” 


MY OWN OPINION is that the main 
mischief-maker has been Lloyd George, 
and that he could no longer stand seeing 
Mr. MacDonald succeeding in doing things 
which he had failed to do. Every one 
recognizes the greatness of MacDonald as 
an international statesman, and every one 
is bound to see how the international 
situation has improved since he began to 
handle it.. The advent of the Labor party 
helped the victory of the “Left” in France. 
and this made the Dawes Conference suc- 
cess possible. Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot between them have given a new 
status to the League of Nations, and have 
sensibly advanced the cause of world 
peace. This was too much for Lloyd 
George. His effrontery passes all measure 
of decency. He says that for the Govern- 
ment to go to the country now is an out- 
rage. Yet he is the man who launched 
the country upon a general election in 
1918 which made impossible a right peace 
in Hurope, but which secured him a new 
lease of power in Hngland. Graham Wal- 
las, in “Our Social Heritage,” says: “In 
the election of 1918, Mr. Lloyd George 
made it impossible for him to use at 
Paris the power of Britain for the pro- 
motion of reconciliation and good-will in 
Hurope. Because of what he then said 
and did, children a century hence in every 
European country who might have lived 
in health will be crippled or killed by 
disease. Youths and girls who might have 
entered into the kingdom of knowledge 
will toil in ignorance; nations who might 
have been friends will hate and fear each 
other. After the election, Lord North- 
cliffe’s Weekly Despatch announced that 
‘those on the inside of the election are 
warmly congratulating Lord Beaverbrook 
on the success of his handling of it, and 
of the Prime Minister. It was largely 
due to him that the first flabby election 
appeals—including the address of the 
Prime Minister himself—were brought 
into line with the eight points of the 
Northcliffe press, on which the election 
was practically fought.” Yet this is the 
man who now tells the country that it is 
an outrage for the Labor Government to 
have an election. 


IN CONNECTION with the Campbell 
case, it is well to notice the action of the 
Labor party conference held in London 
this week. Frank Hodges, Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, moved the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Executive as fol- 
lows: “That the application of the Com- 
munist party for affiliation be refused. 
That no member of the Communist party 
shall be eligible for endorsement as a 
Labor candidate for Parliament or any 
local authority.” With these was taken 
another resolution: “That no member of 
the Communist party be eligible for mem- 
All three 
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resolutions were carried, the first two by 
immense majorities, as follows: 


For refusal of affiliation .......... 3,185,000 
Seecitnt bMS reinaiscatsiovelininreisclisys avatars, « 1,293,000 
For rejection of Communists as can- 

(NOE BES Sisig coh Goel FO DRUM ce ee IO 2,056,000 
PAPAIDINES festa tcte aledate. ty stave a wae era) aua'e 654,000 
For rejection of Communists as mem- 

bers of Labor) party cidia< erec oss 1,804,000 
PAS SLTISE wtegeredeveudpetoharciotsberetakencisyc¥aicual che ta 1,540,000 


The smallness of the majority on the last 
resolution was owing to the difficulty that 
will arise in imposing a personal test of 
this kind. These figures show where the 
Labor party stands. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald at the Labor conference severely 
condemned the Communist party and their 
methods. No honest man can go elec- 
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tioneering and represent the Labor party 
as bolshevist, but there will be a good 
many dishonest men electioneering. 


IT IS, OF COURSH, impossible to say 
what the result of a general election will 
be. Personally, I should be much sur- 
prised if the Liberal party come back 
with their present numbers. I shall also 
be surprised if Labor does not strengthen 
its position. A great many people in the 
country, outside parties, and a great many 
even in the Liberal and Conservative 
parties, have béen much impressed with 
the conduct of the government by the 
Labor ministry. The other parties were 
well aware that if they left the Labor 
Government in to bring in another budget, 
and to pass some bills that are now being 
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got ready, and which it would have been 
difficult to defeat, the credit of the Labor 
Government would be higher still. It is 
quite possible that our next government 
will be Conservative. If that happens, we 
shall again have a reversal in educational 
policy. All the education authorities, and 
the teachers, have felt the benefit of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s policy at the Hducation Office: 
there was a good chance for real educa- 
tional progress. The Tories will torpedo 
it. The Housing Act will probably be- 
come something like a dead letter. Good 
that was on the way will be blocked. 
And yet it may be that a short term now 
of the Conservative government would be 
the best possible thing to insure the re- 
turn of a triumphant Labor ministry in 
the near future. We shall see. 


An Autumn Trip in Vermont 


TIS “THE UNEXPECTED” that often 

happens. Happily, this unexpected fre- 
quently proves something delightful. Such 
was my autumn trip to Vermont. Gazing 
through the lovely arches of the great 
elms on our village streets, I had longed 
to see more of the autumn’s glories, and 
lo, suddenly a kind friend asks me to 
motor with her to a farm she has recently 
purchased in the Vermont hills. 

A perfect October day saw us speeding 
northward, the landscape every moment 
growing grander and more picturesque. 
I had feared the trees would be bare of 
leaves in Vermont. On the contrary, the 
leaves had not fallen off there so much 
as in Massachusetts, and the coloring was 
more brilliant. On we sped through Ver- 
non and Brattleboro to New Fane. At 
Brattleboro, one comes to our own Con- 
necticut River, also to the first of the real 
Vermont mountains, Mt. Wanatastiquet, 
with its white granite ledges and magnifi- 
cent coloring. 

The scenery grew wilder as we turned 
westward into the Green Mountain region. 
The hills became more precipitous. We 
plunged down into what seemed almost 
V-shaped gorges, the road sinking down 
steeply to rise as steeply on the other 
side. But “Peggy,” my friend’s car, was 
equal to it all, plunging valiantly down 
into the abyss and climbing the height 
with undaunted courage. The clean, cold 
air swept around us, and on every side 
were the towering mountains—great, 
granite masses where the yellow leaves 
and white trunks of the birches shone 
out from a dark background of green 
pines. 

The sun was low in the west as we 
climbed the last height, and rounded in 
at my friend’s farm at Weston, on the 
mountain side, sloping down to Lake 
Wanatastiquet. Across the lake rises a 
line of mountains, their pine-clad tops 
making a picturesque line against the blue 
sky. Bverywhere were the radiant yel- 
lows, reds, orange of the foliage. It was 
an inspiring sight, making one glad she 
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was privileged to live in such a glorious 
world. 

Often one is reminded of Frederick Hos- 
mer’s beautiful hymn, “The Thought of 
God.” 


“Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at life’s full board; 

And rising in my inner skies, 

Shines out the thought of God.” 


So I felt when my friend proposed that 
we should ride up to Plymouth, only a 
little matter of twenty-five or thirty miles, 
nothing at all in these days of motor speed- 
ing. In my wildest dreams I had never 
expected to visit the birthplace of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and now here I was, speed- 
ing along through the scenes of his boy- 
hood. The mountain scenery grew 
constantly wilder and more brilliant in 
color. Great granite boulders and ledges 
projected into the road, bearing tall pines, 
hemlocks, birches, whose roots had. con- 
trived somehow to penetrate crevices of 
the rocks to which they clung. The pas- 
tures were dotted with peacefully grazing 
Holsteins. Very few houses. We passed 
abandoned farm-houses, but also many 
which have been purchased and redeemed 
as summer homes. Certainly nowhere 
could the tired city-dweller find greater 
peace and beauty, or more inspiring air 
and surroundings. One could not wonder 
at the sentiments expressed in a lyric by 
some unknown poet, of which my friend 
had recently found a type-written copy 
fastened upon the wall of a country inn, 
called “No Vermonters in Heaven.” 

This is the poem: 


NO VERMONTERS IN HEAVEN 


I dreamed that I went to the City of Gola— 
To Heaven resplendent and fair ; 

And after I entered the beautiful fold, 

By one in authority there I was told 

That not a Vermonrmr was there. 


“Impossible, sir, for from my native town 
Many sought this delectable place ; 

And each must be here, with harp or a crown, 
And a conqueror’s palm, and a clean linen gown 
Received through unmerited grace.” 


The Angel replied, “All VERMONTDRS come here 

When first they depart from the earth; 

But after a day, or a month, or a year, 

They restless and lonesome and homesick ap- 
pear, 

And sigh for the land of their birth. 


They tell of ravines, wild, secluded and deep, 
And flower-decked landscapes serene ; 

Of towering mountains, imposing and deep 
Adown which the torrents exultingly leap 
Through forests perennially green. 


They tell of the many and beautiful hills 
Whose forests majestic appear; . 

They tell of its rivers, lakes, streams and rills 
Where nature the purest of water distils, 

And they soon get dissatisfied here. 


They give them the best that the Kingdom af- 
fords, 

They have everything here that they want, 

But not a VeRMONTHR in Heaven abides ; 

A very brief period here he resides, 

Then hikes his way back to VERMONT. 


We passed in Ludlow the Black River 
Academy where Coolidge fitted for Am- 
herst College, and thought how familiar 
to him must have been the wonderfully 
beautiful road between Ludlow and Plym- 
outh. Through Tyson it lies beside Long 
Lake, in whose clear waters were dupli- 
eated the rich colors of the towering 
mountains on either side. There was 
rarely a level stretch of road.. Up and 
down it plunged, at last bringing us into 
Cavendish Gorge, sunk between great 
mountain ranges so deep that the sun only 
shone on the brilliant erest of the eastern 
mountain range. In the gorge, evening 
had already come. %, 

Then we went up another hill, a hill 
that was a hill indeed, and at last came 
out into Plymouth, a little cluster of about 
ten small white houses. In one of these 
Coolidge was born, in another his father 
still lives. But Plymouth is no longer un- 
known to the great outside world, as the 
crowd of motor cars parked on roads and 
in fields revealed. 

Mr. Coolidge, senior, receives all callers 
courteously, shows them the room where 
his son took the oath of office as Presi- 
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dent, and has them sign their autograph 
with Coolidge’s pen. 
Nothing could be more typically New 


Englandish than Coolidge’s youthful sur- - 


roundings, and no one can fully under- 
stand and appreciate him who has not 
seen them. Here among these rugged sur- 
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roundings grew up the school-boy, trained 
in all the New England traditions and 
ideals, the strength of the granite hills 
and their reserve sinking into his very 
nature. 

As, passing a little schoolhouse under 
the mountain’s shadow, we met a troop of 
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bright-eyed schoolboys scampering along 
the road. I wondered how many future 
governors, authors, presidents, we were 
meeting. The great men and women of 
the future are all school children some- 
where to-day, and, in our glorious Repub- 
lic, no one can foretell from what obscure 
nook they may come. 


What Things Are Real? 


N THE CHARACTER of Thomas Grad- 

grind, Dickens holds up to ridicule a 
man whose watchword was “Facts.” 
“What I want is Facts,” says Gradgrind 
to the schoolmaster. ‘Teach these boys 
and girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone 
are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, 
and root out everything else.” 

As we become better acquainted with 
this man—with his wide, thin, and hard- 
set mouth, his dry, inflexible, and dicta- 
torial voice, his obstinate carriage, square 
eoat, square legs, and square wall of a 
forehead—we are not surprised to find 
that he includes as facts only those ob- 
vious facts of the physical life and the 
material world. which the dullest mind 
must stumble upon. 

“Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of 
realities. A man of facts and calculations. 
A man who proceeds upon the principle 
that two and two are four and nothing 
over. Thomas Gradgrind, sir, with a rule 
and a pair of scales, and the multiplica- 
tion table always in his pocket, sir, ready 
to weigh and measure any parcel of human 
nature and tell you exactly what it comes 
to.” 

Thus Dickens describes this man, whose 
fault was not that he had regard only 
for facts, but that his catalog of facts 
was meager and narrow and materialistic. 
He excluded from this catalogue all affec- 
tions and aspirations, all tender senti- 
ments and sympathies—everything which 
could not be weighed in his counting- 
house scales. 

And surely, Dickens, with his great 
heart open to all the affections and sym- 
pathies and romantic fancies which trans- 
form the gray, workaday world of fact, 
in which the poor live and move and have 
their being,—surely Dickens traced with 
satisfaction the wretched misery which 
this matter-of-fact man of realities brought 
upon himself—the dismal failure which 
he made of measuring God’s world with 
his warehouse yard-stick. 

The world has laughed ever since at 
poor old Gradgrind. It is so easy to see 
the faults of another person—especially 
when those faults are drawn in rugged, 
naked outline by the revealing pen of 
Dickens! But who can understand his 
own errors, or perceive his own faults? 

Few of us go to the extreme that Grad- 
grind did, especially in our theories, but 
in actual practice—in this attitude which 
we take, or in that choice which we de- 
cline—we stand where he stood. In con- 


Sequence, there is, among us, a too com-. 
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mon disregard of spiritual realities, and a 
too great regard for inferior realities upon 
which the world has set a negotiable 
value. It is true, these things also are 
real, but their reality is of such a coarse 
fiber that even the animals perceive that 
they are real. 

Our awareness of the reality of the ma- 
terial world is an awareness of the im- 
pressions which it makes upon our physi- 
cal senses—upon those senses which we 
share with the brute world. We know 
that an apple is real, precisely as a cow 
knows that it is real. We choose between 
a comfortable and an uncomfortable chair 
by the same processes of thought and feel- 
ing which cause a horse to choose the 
turfy roadside in preference to the hard 
macadam. 

Our knowledge of those things which 
the man of the world calls real—houses, 
food, people, trees, mountains, sunsets— 
is a knowledge of the impressions which 
these physical objects make upon us 
through the avenues of our physical 
senses. But is there nothing behind the 
physical world? Does not the Creative 
Spirit make—or try to make—impressions 
upon mankind? Are we not aware, 
through something other than our senses, 
that there is an everlasting beauty be- 
hind the fading beauty which is made 
visible in the sunset?—and that there is 
a permanent life behind the transient lives 
of trees and men and animals? 

How we know these things, we do not 
know, and yet we do know them. Were 
it not so, our knowledge would transcend 
the knowledge of animals only in our 
ability to analyze and classify and reflect 
upon the impressions which we receive 
through senses which they also possess. 

But we have a knowledge of other things 
—of other realities—which are impercep- 
tible to our physical senses. Sorrow can- 
not be weighed in a grocer’s scales. No 
human eye has ever seen the peace of 
God which comes to troubled hearts. Yet 
we have known sorrow, and we have 
known that peace which passeth under- 
standing. The spiritual experiences of 
mankind are not unreal, or wholly sub- 
jective—rather, they are impressions 
made upon mankind by that supreme real- 
ity which God is. 

Man’s spiritual perceptions can no more 
be accounted for without an objective, 
spiritual reality, than his physical, or 
sense-perceptions, can be accounted for 
without an objective, physical reality. 
The sense of sight is dependent upon the 


seeing eye—a highly developed organ of 
vision which was summoned into exist- 
ence by that reality which we call light. 
So, also, our mental faculties—our per- 
ception of order and sequence, for ex- 
ample—were called forth by the reality 
of an intelligence which existed and mani- 
fested itself in a universe of law and 
order. So, too, the appreciation of beauty 
was awakened by the existence of the 
beautiful in the world-environment. And 
man’s sense of the majesty of the Creator 
was called forth by the majesty made 
manifest in the visible creation. In the 
same manner, after the same law of cause 
and effect, man’s perception of spiritual 
realities—Truth, Goodness, and Love— 
was called forth by the existence, outside 
of humanity, of Truth and Goodness and 
Love. 

In other words, the discoveries made by 
Scientific research in the realm of 
man’s physical and mental development, 
strengthen the assurance that the spirit- 
ual ideals and aspirations of mankind were 
awakened in man and not invented by man 
—that they are the result, not of mental 
deception, but of spiritual perception. 

If, then, some one says to us that spirit- 
ual ideals are a mental illusion, a figment 
of faney spun by the imagination of man 
to satisfy the unsatisfied yearnings of his 
heart, we are not troubled by the posi- 
tiveness of the critic’s assertion. We have 
met his like before. He is “a man of 
realities’—“a man of facts and calcula- 
tions’—“‘a man who proceeds upon the 
principle that two and two are four and 
nothing over.” 

We do not censure such a man; we 
merely pity him. What he says is true to 
his experience, but it is not true to ours. 
We are fortunate enough to have some- 
thing which he is unfortunate enough to 
lack.- We are sure that our experience 
of life has been larger and richer and 
deeper than his. 

Or, here is a man who has declined an 
opportunity offered to him, whereby he 
might have acquired wealth or power or 
coveted position, because he could not ac- 
cept that which was offered to him with- 
out the sacrifice of some principle which 
he valued more than wealth or power or 
position. The thing which he refused was 
real; was that which he retained unreal? 
Do you believe that they who would ac- 
cept that which he declined to accept, are 
men of sounder judgment than he?—or 
that their lives are closer to that reality 

(Continued on page 1086) 
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Religion Around the World 


Where Christianity First 
Conquered Under St. Paul 


Christianity is being obliterated on the 
scenes of many of its earliest conquests. 
So writes Dr. John Bayne Ascham in the 
Christian Advocate on the disappearance 
of Christian peoples and the waning of 
Christian influence in Asia Minor, where, 
under even the new Turkey, Mohammedan- 
ism is becoming the one religious force. 
The real reason, he believes, is that “for 
centuries. Christianity in the Near East 
has not risen to the level of experience of 
the Christian life of the apostolic age.” 

He quotes a veteran missionary of the 
American Board as saying, and he him- 
self concludes, that Christian workers 
must here go back largely to the way of 
the first-century apostles. As to cause and 
effect, he writes: 

“Phrough a monumental series of polit- 
ical blunderings on the part of Christian 
states and a more firm reliance upon 
external economie and political supports 
than upon the sheer spiritual genius of a 
profound and exalted experience of God 
and a steady ethical flame of Christian 
love and truth, the modern church in Ana- 
tolia has been thrown back into 4 situation 
resembling the missionary activities of 
the apostolic age. The missionary now as 
then faces a hostile non-Christian world. 
The government has no sympathy with 
the purpose of Christianity. It barely 
tolerates the missionary. To-day as of 
yore he may expect hardship, many a petty. 
persecution, and doubtless in some cases 
martyrdom. He cannot triumph now by 
the support of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign states. He must win 
through by a sustained and exalted life 
of sacrificial love.” 


Moslems and Hindus at Peace 


Gandhi’s fast in penance for the Hindu- 
Moslem riots in India brought the warring 
factions together in a recent peace con- 
ference at Delhi where they voted for 
each other freedom in the practice of 
their respective religions. In reporting 
this conference, the daily press adds that 
the right of conversion was recognized, 
but that malpractices, forcible conversions, 
were condemned. The conference insti- 
tuted a central arbitration board of fif- 
teen members, with Mahatma Gandhi as 
chairman, to settle the communal disputes 
of all communities represented on this 
board. It also expressed the opinion that 
the utmost freedom of conscience was es- 
sential, and assured Gandhi that the coun- 
try would do its utmost to enforce his 
principles. 


New Council of Nice 


Eastern Orthodox Churches are plan- 
ning to celebrate the 1,600th anniversary 
of the Council of Nice by convoking in 
1925 a council in that same city, now 
known as Nish. Held in 325 a.p., the 
Council of Nice was the first ecumenical 
council of both Eastern and Western or- 
ganized Christianity. The proposed cele- 


bration is intended by the Hastern leaders 
as an ecumenical council. Roman Catho- 
lic prelates are expected to visit unoffi- 
cially. > al 


For Catholic Faculty at Oxford 


A project to found a Roman Catholic 
faculty of theology at either Cambridge 
or Oxford University is being sponsored 
by Cardinal Bourne, primate of the Church 
in England, to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Catholic Emancipation in 
that country, which comes in 1929. Oxford 
is the more likely choice, since Catholic 
houses of study are already affiliated 
with that university. 


In Brief 


“Best Sermons of 1924,” the first of a 
series to be published annually, has come 
from the press. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York City, and formerly of the City 
Temple in London, is the editor. There 
are twenty sermons by preachers of nine 
denominations. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the First Presby- 
terian Church in New York City to con- 
tinue his preaching after his resignation 
takes effect. He has, however, set the end 
of next March as the time beyond which 
he will not, under present conditions, 
preach in the church, and has insisted 
that a date be set when his relationship, 
even as a “casual supply,” be ended. 


To further the spirit of worship, many 
denominations, with the co-operation of 
the Federal Council of Churches, are unit- 
ing to lay particular stress from October 
5 to Easter on church attendance and 
enlistment for church membership. The 
Nyack Movement, organized to increase 
churchgoing throughout the country, is 
directed by a committee composed exclu- 
sively of laymen, Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, Fundamentalists and Liberals. 


The first summer school of. religious 
drama was conducted under the auspices 
of the Committee on Religious Drama of 
the Federal Council of Churches this sum- 
mer at Mt. Auburn, N.Y., in affiliation with 
the School of Religious Education of 
Auburn Theological, Seminary. It was a 
successful venture and points to a still 
wider use of dramatic art in religious 
teaching. The seventeen enrolled students 
came from Connecticut to California, with 
one each from Hawaii and the Philippines. 


“To discern the signs of the times, to 
build up again the sanctities of the heart 
on the sure foundation of the best prod- 
uct of modern minds, ‘to find religious 
values and revelations in the great and 
good about us, that’—declared Rey. Wil- 
liam Channing Brown in a recent sermon 
—‘‘is the task of religion in a world of 
science.” 


pose it. 


Disciples Condemn War; 
Go Forward in Missions 


The Disciples of Christ, at their In- 
ternational convention in Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 14-19, declared against war in much 
the same pungent phrases as employed 
by the Methodists last May, but they 
stopped short at any pronouncement that 
savored of pacifism. 

The Disciples war resolution declared : 
“The Christian conscience of the world is 
more and more coming to recognize that 
war is neither inevitable nor necessary ; 
that it is essentially and inherently a 
supreme violation of the teaching and 
spirit of Jesus; that it is the most colossal 
and ruinous social sin .which afflicts man- 
kind to-day; that to wage war again on 
a great scale, with the ever-increasing 
destructiveness of its weapons, would seri- 
ously threaten the existence of civiliza- 
tion.” Twice introduced, a resolution that 
would have given legal protection to con- 
scientious objectors in time of war was 
defeated ; since, according to Boston Tran- 
script correspondence, it was thought that 
this might prove a refuge to moral 
slackers rather than to men of conscience, 
in many instances. The adopted resolu- 
tion declared for any association of na- 
tions for international justice. It was 
provided that a committee of fifteen should 
carry on a campaign of education in the 
churches and Sunday-schools. Other reso- 
lutions approved the child labor amend- 
ment and demanded that the Japanese be 
treated the same as other nations under 
immigration laws. 

There was discussion but no action on 
a motion to exclude from the year book 
congregations of the Disciples who admit 
members without immersion. This fight 
on “open membership” animated an un- 
successful attempt to have the Convention 
request the resignation of Rey. Peter 
Ainslie as president of the Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity or _ 
no longer recognize the association. A 
conciliation commission which is to con- 
sider the project of separating the asso- 
ciation from the convention will also en- 
deavor to arbitrate the complaints of the 
conservative minority against the United 
Christian Missionary Society. ° This so- 
ciety is the general co-operative body 
which since 1920 has rendered the dif- 
ferent types of services formerly per- 
formed by the six organizations that com-: 
The pioneer body of this society, 
the American Christian Missionary So- — 
ciety, was organized in 1849. 

The receipts for missionary work have 
steadily increased, and a million-dollar 
fund is being raised to celebrate fifty 
years of women’s organized mission actiy- 
ity in these churches. A deficit, however, 
of a third of a million dollars in the gen- 
eral fund of the United Society, has led 
to a policy of retrenchment for the coming 
year. 
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A room lined with books has no walls. Every book is an open window to the world beyond. Book- 
cases are not furniture merely, unless it be for those with five-foot shelves to fill with books whose 
binding must match the carpet. A bookcase should be a treasury of wisdom and beauty and 
light. But the plea of the booksellers to the architects for more built-in bookcases because “empty bookcases 
mean book sales” does not ring true. Books should be purchased because the soul is hungry, not because the 


shelves are bare. 


Scientist and Humanitarian 
ERNEST CALDECOTT 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ. A Biography. 
‘By J. W. Hammond. New York: The Century 
Company. $4.00. 

From the time when a young immigrant 
appeared in America, penniless, speaking 
‘only a few words of English, and of a 
physical appearance that naturally 
aroused doubts of an ability to sustain 
himself, to. the time when all the world 
delighted to do him honor as the fore- 
most scientist of his time, is a far cry. 
Yet this is what was accomplished by Dr. 
Steinmetz. The story is as fascinating as 
a novel, and in describing real life will 
doubtless inspire and encourage many a 
youth. 

While showing brilliancy in mathemati- 
-eal studies in his native country of Ger- 
many, Steinmetz also showed considerable 

- interest in social affairs. He became a So- 
cialist and for his views was hounded out 
of the country. His genius had enabled 

him to send many a message to an im- 
prisoned friend. Would he be thwarted 
when driven from the land of his nativity? 
He soon proved that he would not be. A 
friend was coming this way and asked 
Steinmetz to accompany him.. And in the 
late eighties he came. . 

From an obscure position in Wicke- 
meyer’s factory in Yonkers, New York, he 
went to the General Hlectric Company, 
having been discovered by Mr. HE. W. Rice, 
Jr., for many years president of the com- 
pany. A paper, read before the American 
Institute of Blectrical Bngineers, pro- 
claimed to the “knowing ones” that here 
was a man of extraordinary ability. 

As engineer, scientist, and inventor, and 
best of all as teacher, Dr. Steinmetz came 
to occupy the foremost position in his 
profession, In later life he estimated, in 
a modest way, his life’s work, and said 
that there were three “most important” 
achievements. First of these to be named 


by him, was his investigation of magnet- 


ism; the second was his development of 
a practical method of making calculations 
with the baffling alternating current; the 
third was his general study and theory 
‘of “electrical transients.” . 

Before he was forty, Dr. Steinmetz had 
all he could ask in the way of achieve- 


ment. He was chief consulting engineer 
of his company, and a college professor. 
His time was practically his own, for he 
had convinced the corporation that he 
could do better for them if a laboratory 
were built for him at his home in which 
he could carry on his experiments. 

Unlike most scientific men, he was 
broad-minded. His knowledge of the arts 
was extensive. He took an active interest 
in the social sciences, going so far as 
to be a candidate for political office— 
that of state engineer. His fellow citi- 
zens showed their confidence by voting for 
him, although his name appeared on the 
Socialist ticket, and he ran away ahead 
of the other party candidates. Nobody 
knows who the successful man was. But 
the name of Steinmetz will live on. For 
some years he was either president of 
the Common Council in his adopted city 
of Schenectady, New York, or on the 
Board of Education. 

His eccentricities were many. He kept 
a little Central Park. Animals and hor- 
ticulture of many kinds were his treasured 
property. In humanitarianism he excelled. 
While not a man for big gatherings, he 
liked company. He was a social being. 
Nothing delighted him more than to know 


A bunch of bananas in the making. From 
the Century Company’s book, Columbia, 
Land of Miracles 
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that he had helped somebody. With the 
children he was an especial favorite. As’ 
an instance of this, a story told by Mr. 
BH. W. Rice, Jr., at a memorial service 
to Dr. Steinmetz, may be quoted. Mr. 
Rice related a conversation among some . 
neighbors who were mourning the death 
of the electrical genius. One of them ex- 
claimed, with deep emotion, “And he was 
my friend.” His small son of seven years 
looked up from his play and added, “He 
was my friend, too, daddy.” 

The religious views of Dr. Steinmetz 
became well known during the last two 
years of his life. He was a member of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, Schenectady, 
and of the Laymen’s League. Such bodies 
he was able to join only because they 
were liberal, for Dr. Steinmetz was an 
agnostic. But he was not antagonistic to 
religion. In an address before the Lay- 
men’s League, as their speaker one Sun- 
day morning, he outlined his views. His 
sermon was carried all over the country 
by the Associated Press and thousands of 
additional copies were printed. 

And then, when his life was about to 
come full circle with more time spent on 
social studies, the great light went out. 

This book is well worth reading. While 
often dealing with matters of science, it 
is easily read by the layman. From start 


' to finish, it presents the hero as a real 


live human being. 


An Echo 


CREEDS AND LOYALTY. HSSAYS ON THD HIs- 
TORY, INTPRPRETATION, AND USP OF THD CRBEDS. 
By Seven Members of the Faculty of the Hpis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

An echo of the fundamentalist-modern- 
ist controversy both interesting and signifi- 
eant. Seventy years ago, when the Ox- 
ford movement was at its height, a group 
of representative liberals in the Church 
of England published Essays and Reviews, 
their protest against the assumptions of 
a high and dry orthodoxy. Last. autumn, 
a group of American Episcopal bishops, 
meeting in Dallas, Tex., issued a pastoral 
letter, summoning their clergy to the ac- 
ceptance of a Christianity both literal and 
dogmatie. To that pastoral, Creeds and 
Loyalty is an answer. Its contents are 
made up of seven essays, dealing with 
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various points at issue, from the point of 
view of a churchmanship ‘avowedly pro- 
gressive. Although intended primarily for 
members of the Protestant Episcopal com- 
munion, these essays are not without in- 
terest to all students of existing religious 
conditions. Treating such topics as, ‘““The 
History of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds,” “The Virgin Birth and Belief in 
Christ,” “The Resurrection of the Body,” 
their authors show ample scholarship com- 
bined with a manifest desire to be fair and 
honest. At the same: time, the impartial 
reader cannot but note frequent lapses 
into what comes dangerously near to 
easuistry. This tendency is especially 
prominent in the Dr. McComb’s essay on 
the Resurrection, and Professor Nash’s 
treatment of the vital topic, “Honesty and 
the Creeds.” In both, their writers plainly 
wriggle and beg the question, not once, 
but several times. Perhaps, for Unitarian 
‘readers, the most interesting truth re- 
vealed by this book will be its disclosure 
of the close relationship between even 
broad-church Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholicism, and the corresponding chasm 
separating them from out-and-out liberals 
in other Protestant bodies. A. R. H. 


Principles and Consequences 

Tur SociaL TEACHINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Two Lectures by Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 

These lectures, delivered under the 
George Dana Boardman Lectureship in 
Christian Ethics, are entitled “The Social 
Principles of the Teaching of Jesus” and 
“The Social Consequences of the Teaching 
of Jesus.” 

The first college professor to offer a 
course in Social Hthics more than forty 
years ago, Professor Peabody, has kept 
constantly in touch with all social move- 
ments in the interim. In all his years of 
teaching, he has held consistently to the 
principle, that however helpful changes 
in external conditions may be, all must 
be futile that are not accompanied by 
prior efforts to create a new man within. 
With rare skill he has epitomized his 
teaching on the principles and the appli- 
cations of the principles of Jesus’ social 
teaching to the problems of divorce, of in- 
dustry and internationalism. All thought- 
ful persons who believe that Jesus’ teach- 
ing has validity for them will find much 
in this little book to challenge their at- 
tention. If this seems unduly to limit its 
influence, that limit was imposed by the 
terms under which the lectures are given. 

w. F. G. 


It Has Survived! 


Tun SroryY or AN INDBPHNDHNT NHWSPAPDR. 
By Richard Hooker. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

This is one of the most enlivening and 
satisfying bits of history produced in the 
current year. It is a record of the Spring- 
field Republican, a newspaper held in high 
esteem by good newspaper editors of all 
parties. This record of a century of life 
tells how the Republican has steered an 
honorable course through tumultuous 
changes in the commercial, social, and 
political experience of the eountry. It 
has refused to support either men or 
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measures of whom it could not approve. 
After each refusal, hundreds of sub- 
scribers have never failed to say, “The 
Republican is not the paper it used to be.” 
It has survived, while maintaining its repu- 
tation for journalistic ability and fair 
play! That is the fact that should be 
pressed home to all who would enter the 
field of journalism. It has survived! That 
fact should be most heartening to all 
journalists who aim to walk the same 
path. Mr. Hooker has rendered a lasting 
service in this work, in which at no point 
is there any lack of proper restraint. 
w. F. G. 


A Silver Anniversary 


WuHo’s WHo IN America. Vol. 138. 1924-— 
1925. Chicago: A. N. Marquis and Co. $7.75. 

From 827 pages and 8,602 biographies, 
Who’s Who has grown in a quarter of 
a century to 3,712 pages and 25,357 biogra- 
phies. This silver anniversary is, there- 
fore, a notable volume. ‘To review it 
adequately is an impossible task. Indeed, 
one might perhaps reprint a stereotyped. 
review for each subsequent edition, simply 
bringing the figures up to date, thus adopt- 
ing the practice of the publishers in re- 
peating substantially in each volume the 
introductory remarks contained in earlier 
editions. Yet this would hardly be just 
to the extraordinary usefulness of this 
volume. The publishers have taken pains 
to make the record accurate. This is 
evident in the fact alone that 1,129 
sketches have been dropped in the present 
volume because of death in the last bien- 
nium. Another feature to be emphasized 
is the care with which addresses are kept 
correct. No other publication has ever 
attempted the stupendous task of supply- 
ing the addresses of 25,000 Americans 
living in all parts of the world and verify- 
ing these addresses every two years. This 
is a great volume. Would that it were a 
true indication of the multiplication of 
great Americans. On) Rendis 


A Psychological Study? 


CAL CooLipen, PResipENT. A BIOGRAPHY AND 
MeEnTAL Survny. By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. $1.50. 

Obviously prepared by the Democratic 
Representation of Ware, Massachusetts, 
as a campaign document .to prosper the 
election of President Coolidge, this book 
of 128 pages is in no degree a critical 
study. It has the old-time preacher-like 
quality of confirming rather than chang- 
ing opinions. The author’s assertion 
that “Cal Coolidge is the most interesting 
psychological study in American politics 
to-day” seems hardly supported by the 
evidence submitted, although this state- 
ment is in no way a discredit to Mr. Cool- 
idge. On the contrary, to most students 
of psychology it might be a distinct com- 
mendation. W. F. G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


AUTHORS or THN Day. By Grant Overton. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 
Here are vivid personal accounts of 
twenty-five famous writers, a reprinting 
of chapters from the author’s American 
Nights Entertainment, and When Winter 
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Comes to Main Street. These studies in 
contemporary literature are of permanent 
It is well that the author has sep- 
arated them from the mass of more 
ephemeral material in the two books men- 
tioned. 


STEWARDSHIP ror ALL or Lirn. By Luther- 
BE. Lovejoy. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. $.75. 

The author considers stewardship as a 
foundation principle in Christian living. 
The book is arranged for study classes, 
but it can be read with great profit by any 
one who takes seriously the responsibility 
which is his in life. Special attention is 
given to the problem of wealth and mate- 
rial possessions. The book is published 
in the “Life and Service Series.” 


WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH, NATURE PORT. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 

James Russptt Lown, 
Work. By William L. Phelps. 

Henry Davip THORWAU, A STUDY. 
liam L. Phelps. 

RALPH WALDO EM»RSON, His APPRECIATION 
or Naturn. By Norman Foerster. All pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, New York. 


Four beautiful but inexpensive little 
brochures, all reprints from other books, 
which are well adapted for gift purposes. 


By 
His Lirm anp 


By Wil- 


CapraIn JANUARY. By Laura H. Richards. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 
In this beautiful “Baby Peggy Edition,” 
an old favorite is reissued. Daddy Cap- 
tain and Star Bright live again for us in 
this tender tale which has held its place 
in the hearts of young people for more 
than thirty years. 


For Second Hand Theological Books 
Write to Schulte’s Book Store 
Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
New Catalogue of 3,000 items of 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, etc. Free upon request. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
80 & 82 Fourth Avenue New York City 


OXFORD BOOKS 


RELIGION SINCE THE 
REFORMATION 


By Leighton Pullan Net $3.75 


“In these fascinating pages Religion 
since the Reformation passes in review.” 
—The Expositor. 
THE APOCRYPHAL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Newly translated by 


Montague Rhodes James Net $3.50 


) It should 
remain a standard in the scholars’ 
library.” —Living Church. 


“The book is very complete. 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By John Masefield Net 75c 


The Romanes Lecture delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theater, June 5th, 1924. 


e 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 W. 32d Street, New York 
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Landlord and Tenant 
DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


“You furnish a winter apartment for me,” 

The squirrel said to the kind old tree; 

“T’ll furnish the bed and the bedding and 
such— 

I’m not a bit fussy, and won’t need much.” 


The old tree nodded a welcome kind: 

“A cozier place would be hard to find; 
Move in, my friend, before a storm; 

Tll keep you comfy and safe and warm.” 


The squirrel obeyed with a hop and skip. 

A brown-leaf mattress he brought one trip; 

He packed ripe nuts and corn for him- 
self— 

His winter fare—on a pantry shelf. 


Of bedding he never thought at all, 

But rolled right up in a furry ball, 

And slept through the roar of the wintry 
gale, 

Wrapped up in his own warm, bushy tail. 


Carrying The Mail 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Ralph Eastman lived in the mill village 
of Bittern Lake, three miles from the 
larger village of Evanston, three and a half 
from the Hvanston station. Bittern Lake 
lay well back among the forest-clad hills 
north of Lake Winnepesaukee, but Ralph 
had neyer been lonely there. There were 
always campers and fishermen around the 
beautiful little lake in summer ; in winter, 
his school work kept him busy. Then the 
Sawmill and the woods full of choppers 
were extremely interesting to a boy of 
fourteen. 

For several years, Ralph’s father had 
carried the mail from the Lake to the 
station, every day but Sunday. To-day, 
however, Mr. Eastman was in bed with 
a grip cold, and Ralph was making ready 
to carry the mail in his place. Ordinarily, 
this would have been no great task, for 
Ralph had often been to the station, both 
on foot and with the mare. The next 
year, he expected to go to Evanston every 
day to attend the High School. But on 
this particular day, the road and weather 
were both so bad that even his father 
would have had a hard trip. 

“Tt’s an awful day, but the mail has 
to go just the same, so you will have to 
do the best you can,” said the sick man 
wearily. “Put a shovel in the sleigh, and 
if you come to a drift you can’t get 
through, leave old Bess somewhere, and 
go on foot. Start early, so you will have 
plenty of time, whatever happens.” 

Ralph nodded, and went out to harness 
Bess. He put the shovel into the sleigh, 
brought the mail bag from the near-by 
store, and then opened the great barn 
door to drive out. Just then his mother 
came running from the house with Mr. 
Eastman’s big fur coat. 

“Put this on, Ralph, or you will freeze 
before you get anywhere,” she said anx- 
iously. : 
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“It will be awfully clumsy if I have to 
walk,” said Ralph doubtfully. 

“You'll be glad you have it, to-day, 
walking or driving,” replied his mother 
positively. 

This statement was emphasized by a 
gust of wind that swept into the open 
door and nearly tore the heavy coat from 
her hands. 

“All right, Mother! Anything you 
want me to do at Hyanston?”’ asked Ralph, 
as he struggled into the garment, which 
hung nearly to his feet and enveloped his 
head in its big collar. 

“No, dear; they’ve telephoned to the 
doctor from the store, and he is coming 
to see your father as soon as they break 
the road. There is nothing else we can 
do now. Start as quickly as you can; 
I must go back to your father. I’m sorry 
you have to go out such a day, but it 
can’t be helped.” 

She went back to the house, and Ralph 
drove out into the blinding storm. The 
road from the Lake to Hvanston was 
usually good, for teams went over it every 
day, drawing timber from the mill to the 
railroad. But none of them had ventured 
out to-day. Neither had there been any 
attempt to break the road, for the snow was 
blowing in faster than it could be plowed 
out. Ralph’s progress was necessarily 
slow, and he wondered impatiently if he 
could not have gone faster on foot. Sev- 
eral times he had to get out to shovel 
drifts, and found it a hard strain on his 
young arms. At length, he let Bess break 


.through one drift that did not seem too 


deep. But Bess was growing as impatient 
as her driver, and tried to go too fast. 
A broken whiffletree resulted, and Ralph 
had difficulty in getting the sleigh out of 
the road. Then he led Bess back to the 
last house he had passed, which for- 
tunately was not far. 

“Will you hitch her in your barn till 
I come back?’ he asked the boy who came 
to meet him. ‘My sleigh is broken, and 
I have to hurry along with the mail.” 

“You’re welcome to the job,” said the 
boy shivering, as he took Bess by the 
bridle. ‘This is the sort of day I stick 
close to the fire.” 

“Well, it’s only a mile farther éo the 
village, and this coat keeps off the 
wind pretty well,’ replied Ralph cheer- 
fully. “I’m glad it happens to be yacation 
so I can help father while he is laid up.” 

He strapped the mail bag on his back, and 
started out again bravely. The mile to the 
village seemed much longer than it ever 
had before. The fur coat was hampering, 
and he often went in to his knees in snow. 
He was very glad when he stepped into 
the warm post office at Hvanston. 

“Have I time to shed this coat and stand 
by the fire a minute?’ he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Oh, to be sure! it isn’t late yet,” said 
the postmaster reassuringly. “Have a 
hard time getting here?” 

“Pretty bad,” Ralph admitted.. Then 
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as his breath came back, he gave a brief 
account of his adventures. 

“Why don’t you go the rest of the way 
on the railroad?” asked the man. “It’s a 
good half mile by the road, and not more 
than half that on the track. The wind 
doesn’t hit so hard there either.” 

“I believe I will,” replied Ralph, who 
was tired of floundering through the snow. 

He got into the big coat again, slung 
on the mail bag, and set out, The track 
was a little better than the road, and he 
plodded along manfully, cheering himself 
by reflecting that he was nearly at the 
end of the trip, and could take his own 
time on the way home. The snow still 
blew thickly around him, so he could see 
only a few yards. For that matter, he 
did not try to see, but drew his head 
down into the protecting collar, as a 
turtle draws into its shell. 

He had gone about half the distance 
from the village to the station, when a 
strange sound, barely audible in the roar 
of the wind, made him lift his head. 
Bearing down upon him, pushed behind 
by a locomotive, he saw a huge snow plow, 
clearing the track for the coming train. 
It was scattering heavy clouds of snow 
on each side, and it was all too close to 
suit Ralph, cumbered as he was with the 
fur coat and the mail bag. He gave one 
quick glance, and jumped to one side. 
The long coat tripped him, and he fell, 
fortunately just outside the rails. He 
had hardly struck the ground, when he 
heard the great plow go by. The next 
moment he was buried under the mass of 
outflung snow. 

“Well, Ralph, you look as if you had 
been rolled in a snowbank,”’ exclaimed 
the station master, as the boy staggered 
in. He was covered with snow from head 
to foot, and his face was nearly as white 
as the snow. 

“T have, but you’d better believe I’m 
thankful nothing worse than that has hap- 
pened to me!” said Ralph fervently. Then 
he added more composedly, “I’ve got the 
mail here on time, anyway!” 

Ralph had to carry the mail a number 
of times before his father was well enough 
to resume his duties. He had to go a-foot 
until the broken sleigh was repaired, but 
he never again tried the short cut up the 
track. 

“The longest way around is the safest 
way home, if not the shortest,” he told 
his mother. “I believe in ‘safety first 
and always,’ as the sign-boards say.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Autumn 


Yet though a sense of grief 

Comes with the falling leaf 

And memory makes the Summer doubly 
pleasant, 

In all my Autumn dreams 

A future Summer gleams, 

Passing the fairest glories of the pres- 
ent! 

—George Arnold. 


Sentence Sermon 


Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.—Prov. aviv. 18. 
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When Tommy Tunkett Changed 
His Mind 
MINNIBD LEONA UPTON 


Ted Leatherbee and Tommy Tunkett 
had been building a camp, up in the cedar 
thicket. They had had the best of fun, 
for two days, and then came the trouble. 
Tommy wanted the door to swing in, so 
that they could easily push it open if they 
came to camp with their arms full of nut 
baskets, or apple bags, or lunch or any- 
thing. Ted’s father builds houses, and 
Ted has decided ideas about building. He 
said the door ought to swing out. Said 
all doors, nowadays, are hung so that they 
swing out. It’s the only safe way, he de 
clared, in case of fire. 

So they argued, on and on, till finally 
Tommy sputtered, “All right! Just put in 
your silly old door, and swing it out all 
you want to, all by yourself!” And he 
walked off, down the hill, shouting back 
over his shoulder, “I’m sick of the old 
camp, anyway !” 

Away he went, and as he went he pulled 
his harmonica out of his pocket, and 
started playing ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” to show 
he didn’t care. He climbed over the wall, 
at the foot of the orchard, and struck off 
over Mr. Brown’s pasture. He didn’t care 
very much where he went, he felt so badly 
about the camp. He and Ted had planned 
so many good times to be had in it! But 
he kept right on playing “Yankee Doodle” 
until he thought he was out of Ted’s hear- 
ing. Then he stuck the harmonica in his 
pocket, and sat down on a rock, and 
kicked another rock. It went bounding 
down the hill, and suddenly went out of 
sight. 

“Why, that’s where that old well of Mr. 
Brown’s is, where there used to be a 
house!” he exclaimed, to no one in partic- 
ular. “It’s always been covered. I won- 
der !” 

So he ran down the hill, to see. The 
old well was uncovered, and on one side 
were the old planks, and a pile of new, 
strong ones for a new cover. Then he 
remembered that he had heard his father 
say that Mr. Brown had started to put 
a new cover on the well, and then had 
hurt his hand, and had to let it go for a 
while. His cattle were all in another pas- 
ture, where the grass was better, and 
there were no berries or nuts in this pas- 
ture, so he thought it would be quite safe 
to leave it uncovered a while. 

Tommy peered down over the edge. 
The well was not very deep, and the 
water was low. A greeny-brown frog sat 
on a stone that stuck out from the side, 
and stared at him. When he moved, the 
frog jumped into the water, “Plop!” He 
looked so funny when he jumped, and his 
hind legs looked so scared, that Tommy 


laughed. When he laughed he lost his 
balance, and “Plop!”’ He was down with 
the frog! The frog promptly jumped back 


to his old perch. But Tommy stayed 
where he was! Of course he tried to get 
out, after he had wiped the water out of 
his eyes and ears. But it wasn’t so easy. 

After a little while he pulled off his 
shoes and stockings, to climb better on 
the slippery stones with which the wall 
was faced, or lined. He stuffed the stock- 
ings into the shoes, and threw them out 
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of the well. That was not easy, either. 
Three times a shoe came back. Twice it 
hit him on the top of his head, and once 
on his nose. But finally he got them out. 
Then be began to climb. But still he 
could not get more than half-way up. 

By this time he was beginning to shiver, 
in spite of exercising, for the water, 
which was up to his waist, was very cold. 
So now he just opened his mouth wide, 
and shouted! But no one answered. A 
party of boys were nutting farther down 
the hill, in the beech grove, and they were 
making so much noise that one shout 
more or less didn’t count. 

Then he pulled his harmonica from his 
pocket, blew the water out of it, and be- 
gan to play. He couldn’t think of any 
tune but “Yankee Doodle,” so he played 
that. He hadn’t played long before he 
heard some one coming down the hill, 
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The Little Ghost 
JANET GARGAN 


Sometimes before I go to sleep, 
A little ghost comes to my bed, 
ft stands close up and says, “My child, 
Though you may cover up your head 
You'll see me just the same—I come 
Because the helpful deeds you meant 
To do were left undone, kind words 
Unspoken, and the day ill-spent.” 


On other nights, this little ghost 
Says, “I must stay with you awhile 
Because your promise was not kept 
This day to wear a happy smile, 
No matter if some things went wrong. 
A sulky frown you wore, I know, 
And you were petulant,—I want 
To see you sorry, then I’ll go.” 


This little ghost has always said: 
“T am the best friend e’er can be 
For I am Conscience. And if you 
Keep faith, you'll feel no fear of me.” 
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running. The next instant he saw Ted 
Leatherbee’s round, good-natured face, 
over the edge of the well. 

“Wait a minute, Tommy!” Ted shouted. 
But it was less than half a minute before 
he was back, with a long, prongy pole, 
one of a pile of fence-poles near by. He 
let it. carefully down, and up shinned 
Tommy—none too soon for comfort, for 
his teeth were chattering so he could 
hardly speak. 

“Let’s run for the house,’ said Ted. 
“Ttll warm you up.” 

So they ran, and as they ran Ted ex- 
plained. “After you went—I got to think- 
ing—how silly it was to fuss about—just 
an ol’ door! And so I started after you— 
after a while—quite a while—and that’s 
how I found you—that and hearing ‘Yan- 
kee Doodle’ coming—out of the well! 
And say—lI’ve thought of a fine sort of 
hinge I know of—that’ll swing both ways, 
in and out! What about—that, Tommy?” 

“We-—we'll hhhave it ssswing out!” 
chattered Tommy! 

[All rights reserved] 
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Great Women 


No longer does the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans contain alone the names 
of distinguished men. Women’s names 
now take their places there, as the follow- 
ing list testifies: Mary Lyon, Emma Wil- 
lard, Maria Mitchell, all elected in 1905; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Frances HB. 
Willard, chosen in 1910; Charlotte Cush- 
man, chosen in 1915, and Alice Freeman 
Palmer, elected in 1920. 


The Red Cross 


The American Red Cross opened its 
yearly meeting in Washington, D.C., on 
October 6. President Coolidge, the chief ~ 
speaker of the first day, said that the 
world is “striving and yearning for the 
ideal of no more wars. We shall not get 
it done by some magic formula in some 
inspired moment. But it is going to be - 
done because men and women demand it. 
We are making more progress in this 
direction than we yet fully realize.” 

In speaking of the Red Cross, President 
Coolidge called it “the greatest charity,” 
and further said: 

“The Red Cross is a sort of meeting 
point for all kinds of effort to relieve dis- 
tress and advance the general welfare. 
The Red Cross is devoted to no special 
program. It indulges in no propaganda, 
It knows no creed, no party, no politics, 
no classes or groups. It sees humanity 
as a whole, into all of which may come 
elements which bring suffering, pestilence, 
misfortune in any of its myriad forms. 
Its sole purpose is to relieve these.” 


Boy Scouts Prod Voters 
Members of the Boy Scout Army, 700,000 


- strong, are taking an active part in the 


“citizenship drive,” to get out the vote on 
Presidential election day, November 4. 
The enthusiastic young Scouts call on 
persons privileged to vote and ask them 
to sign this pledge: “I pledge myself to 
vote at the coming election. But I can’t 
vote if I don’t register. Therefore I 
pledge myself to register, and to make 
that registration good with my vote.” 

Two slogans of the citizen drive are: 
“Vote—as you please—but vote!” ‘“Reg- 
ister! Vote! Instead of being a parlor 
patriot, a rocking-chair Paul Revere, let 
each American prove his right to. citizen- 
ship.” 


Our Indian Population 


On June 380, 1920, the Indians in the 
United States numbered 346,962, a gain 
over last year of 2,659. The Interior De- 
partment comments: 

“From the best sources of information, 
it is doubtful whether the American In- 
dians in what is now the United States 
exceeded the present number at any time 
since the advent of Columbus, particularly 
if account be taken of the 60,000 or more 
who have surrendered their tribal identity _ 
and have mingled with the general popula- — 
tion.” ; : 
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GRADUATING CLASS OF THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL OF 1924 


From left to right Miss Blizabeth H. Mason, Miss Maisie C. Burpee, Miss Ada L. 
Bower, Miss Marion Fisher 


The Tuckerman School 


HE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL opened its 
first term of the present season on 
Monday, October 6, and the enrollment 
was held open until November 1. So 
constant is the demand from the churches 
for trained assistants, especially for Sun- 
day-school work, that it seems well at this 
time to emphasize the value of either full 
or partial training in the School, which 
offers excellent facilities, in the matter of 
eourses, for meeting just such require- 
ments. 4 
While regular students intending to take 
the entire course and to make church 
work their profession are more to be de- 
sired, specials are none the less welcome; 
and if the latter are teaching classes in 
Sunday-school or for any other reason are 
interested in the study of the Bible, or 
ehurch history, or fine arts from a reli- 
gious point of view, they cannot find any- 
thing more helpful than the courses at the 
School, which aim to be thorough and 
at the same time are not too exacting for 
those who have had little or no prepara- 
tion. 


The four members of the graduating 


class of 1924 have had several opportuni- 


ties for service and are all well placed. 
Miss Mason has become parish assistant 
at Belmont, Mass., Miss Bower at North- 
ampton, Mass., Miss Burpee at Newbury- 
port, Mass., and Miss Fisher at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Such prompt appointments go to 
show the urgent call for graduates and 
point to the fact that any one desiring to 
serve in the church, if well prepared, may 
find ample opportunity to do so. 

The second term of the School will begin 
February first and the courses are so 
arranged that a half-year course, while 
not so thorough as that of a whole year, 
is still well worth taking. 


PrrrspurGH, Pa.—Concentrating on one 
social service activity outside the church, 
the Women’s Alliance of the North Side 
Unitarian Church are continuing their 
work with the Workshop of the Blind. A 
strengthening and extension of this work 
is planned for this year. 


‘the Greenfield Branch. 
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New England Alliance Gives 


to Social Service Council 


Herbert C. Parsons, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation and president: of 
the Unitarian Social Service Council, out- 
lined the work and plans of the Council. 
before the New England Associate Alli- 
ance, which held its fall meeting in Green- 
field, Mass., October 16, as the guest of 
the Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance. 
A collection was taken for the work of 
the Council. In attendance at the meeting 
were 238 delegates, representing sixty-four 
branches. 

A most cordial greeting was extended 
at the opening of the afternoon session 
by Mrs. Homer §8. Taylor, president of 
Reminiscences 
of the early days of The Alliance were 
given by Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, hon- 
orary president of the Greenfield Branch 
Alliance and the Connecticut Valley Asso- 
ciate Alliance. 

The entire afternoon session was de- 
voted to social service. On the program 
with Mr. Parsons was Mrs. George H. 
Root, president of the Social Service Coun- 
cil of Unitarian Women. Both speakers 
described the fundamentals of Unitarian 
social service work, emphasizing the 
greater results in human welfare that can 
be achieved by these co-ordinating agen- 
cies. 

“The Significance of Alliance Women to 
the Youth Movement,’ was the theme of 
the evening address by Rey. Otto Lyding 
of Nashua, N.H., who spoke in place of 
Dr. Frank C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y., 
prevented by illness from attending. 

Myr. Lyding described the different mani- 
festations of the Youth Movement through- 
out the world, with particular attention 
to that movement.in America. Adults, 
he declared, can and should play with 
youth. They should enter into the dis- 
cussions of youth with utter humility; 
they should retest, through these contacts, 
their most cherished ideals, the most 
sacred institutions of the past. They 
should face youth’s criticism of tradition, 
and use personal influence, the greatest 
thing in the world, with youth for the 
conservation of that which, out of the 
dearly-bought values of the past, is worthy 
to be perpetuated. 


Massachusetts Churches to Meet 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, of 
which Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is president, 
will be held in the West Somerville Bap- 
tist and Park Avenue Methodist Churches, 
Somerville, Mass., November 6, Speakers 
will include: Mayor John M. Webster; 
Gen. A. F. Foote, Commissioner of the 
Department of Public Safety of the Com- 
monwealth; Frederic W. Cook, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth; Rt. Rev. Charles 
L. Slattery, Bishop of the Diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts; and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
of New York City. Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge of the First Parish in Dorchester, 
Mass., will give a committee report on 
“Health a Part of Holiness.” Dr. Eliot 
will address the public session in the 
evening. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, October 14, 
1924, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Carpenter, 
Cornish, Eliot, Fisher, Fuller, Griffin, 
Hobbs, Prescott, Robertson, Tufts, Mrs. 
Pratt, and by invitation Messrs. Marean 
and Foote. 2. 

Upon the motion of the secretary it was 


Vormp: That Rev. W. Copeland Bowie be 


elected to honorary life membership in this 
Association. 


The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of September as follows: 


RECDIPTS 


Cash on hand September 1, 1924 
From donations 
Bequest of Bugene F. Fay of 


. $23,527.28 
593.00 


Brookline, Mass., added to : 

Reserve Fund—additional . 100.00 
First Unitarian Congregational 

Parish, Petersham, Mass., 

IBN) aaa cuateis toy istelavstete sei 91.55 
Unity Church, Boise, Ida., 

lightest Apres ey taste eric > Octo 155.68 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 

National Bank ..........- 10,000.00 
Investments, received for re- 

INVEStMENTE © iss. s.eerecsrel eon 40,558.50 
Investments Church Building 

Loan Fund—repaid on loans 1,415.00 
EMH Teli RCH chara Se oS 27.54 
Income of invested funds .. 20,403.73 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Work . 16.08 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings ...... 9.77 

$96,898.13 
PAYMENTS 
For Missionary Purposes (Socie- 

ties, “6te?), <2 ois co ecseyesiele $6,041.97 
Salaries and other missionary 

EXPENSES 2s -tetsetociee terete! = 2,706.39 
Payments on account of sun- 

dry trust funds <2... 3... 1,718.63 
Chureh Extension Account .. 38,183.29 
Religious Education Account 488.79 
Centenary Commission—ad- 

VANCES Beep eeree: sis oe blate wis ener 1,000.00 
Reserve, BUMG! so siucis ccs 81.38 
COD Roe! Oil ee Sons omichotdo 100.00 
The Beacon Hymnal ....... 10.00 

“ Investments and e-invest- 

PCW ES ea eeretetetas. tees toners 58,528.33 
Accrued interest on bonds 

DUTGH ASCO) o sace 0:5 eecctar owsijere 347.22 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 

National Bank ......+.... 5,000.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 810.38 


Cash on hand October 1, 1924 16,881.75 
aes 
$96,898.13 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


VotreD: To authorize the treasurer, Henry 
H. Fuller, to assign, transfer, and convey ten 
feet of the property of the Association in At- 
lanta, Ga., to the City of Atlanta for the 
widening of West Peachtree Street, to be used 
for street purposes only, and to execute and de- 
liver in the name and on behalf of this Associa- 
tion any deeds or other instruments in writing 
which may be necessary or convenient thereto. 

Votnp: That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized to accept the custody of the funds 
of the Unitarian Society of Danvers, Mass., 
upon such terms as he shall designate, and to 
execute any instruments in writing in the name 
and on behalf of this Association that may 
be necessary or incident thereto. 

Vormp: That the treasurer is hereby author- 
ized in the name and on behalf of this Asso- 
ciation to accept the custody of Unitarian 
properties in Rowe, Mass., Barnstable, Mass., 
and York Harbor, Me., upon such terms and 
conditions as he shall designate, and to exe- 
eute and deliver any instruments in writing 
which may be necessary or convenient thereto. 
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Vormp: To approve the action of the ad- 
ministrative committee in authorizing the 
treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, to make such dis- 
position of the property received by this As- 
sociation from the estate of Frederick A. 
Beckwith as he shall determine, and particu- 
larly to execute and deliver in the name of 
this Association any agreements which may 
be necessary or convenient to carry out the 
terms of his proposal to J. W. Britton, Hsq., 
as set forth in the letter of the treasurer to 
him under date of May 28, 1924, 

Vorrp: That the action of Henry M. Wil- 
liams, as treasurer of this Association, in 
executing and delivering on behalf of this 
Association a quitclaim deed to Franklin F. 
Marsh of certain parcels of land in Wareham, 
said deed being dated. November 14, 1921, be 
and is hereby ratified and approved. 

Vormp: That the amount of money to be 
advanced by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to Christ Church, Dorchester, and referred 
to in a vote of this board under date of 
December 11, 19238,. shall be increased from 
$6,000 to $7,000. 

Vorrep: That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
be and is hereby authorized in the name and 
on behalf of this Association to take action 
relative to the incorporation of this Associa- 
tion in the Dominion of Canada. 

Vormp: To authorize the treasurer, Henry 
H. Fuller, to sell the property of this Asso- 
ciation situated in Salt Lake City, Utah, upon 
such terms and conditions as he shall deter- 
mine, and to execute and deliver in the name 
and on behalf of this Association any deeds 
or other instruments in writing which may 
be necessary or convenient thereto. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Vortrep: To appropriate for the church equip- 
ment account a sum not to exceed $300 toward 
the expense of building a parish hall at Arnes, 
Manitoba, whenever the local society can give 
satisfactory evidence to the treasurer of the 
security of the investment. 

Vornp: To appropriate from the church ex- 
tension account $83.38 a month for the year 
beginning May 1, 1924, toward the salary of 
Rey. Fred Merrifield of All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The administrative committee reported 
its recommendation in regard to an appli- 
cation from the social service council, and, 
after discussion, it was 


Vornp: That the petition from the social 
service council be laid upon the table. 

Upon the recommendation of the Way- 
side Pulpit Committee it was 


Vorrp: To add to the committee on the 
Wayside Pulpit, Dr. Cornish and Mr. Robertson. 


The rules for the organization and guid- 
ance of the fellowship committee were 
discussed at length, amended, and adopted 
as follows: 


1. The fellowship committee shall consist 
of five members, chosen by the board of direc- 
tors for terms of three years. In the year 
1924 the members shall be appointed two for 
three years, two for two years, and one for 
one year. Vacancies shall be filled in the same 
way as the appointments are originally made. 

Members unable to be present at a meeting 
duly called shall have the privilege and right 
to vote by mail. “ 

2. The committee shall have jurisdiction 
over applications for fellowship in the Uni- 
tarian ministry and charge of the authorized 
list of Unitarian ministers published in the 
Year Book with authority to make such 
changes as shall accord with the provisions 
governing the action of the committee as here- 
inafter set forth. 

3. The committee shall appoint one of its 
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members a secretary, who shall have charge of 
the correspondence and the custody of the 
books and files of the committee and of any 
funds appropriated for its use. 


(Continued on page 1083) 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by « visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
bas ote a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
‘sland. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wii B. Nicuous, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


THE SALVATION ARMY | 
Greater Boston Appeal for $150,000 


Commander Evangeline Booth 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
Sunday, November 9, 7.30 P. M. 


Subject: “The World’s Greatest Romance” 


Tickets on request from Colonel W. A. McIntyre 
8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 
It has been successfully presented in 
all parts of the country. Detailed sug- 
gestions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


Send for free descriptive circular. 


THE. BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Continued from page 1082). 


The secretary shall keep a complete and ac- 
curate list of the ministers who have been or 
shall be admitted to the Unitarian fellowship, 
and such other books and documents as may 
be necessary or convenient to maintain a com- 
plete and adequate record of all ministers serv- 
ing the Unitarian fellowship in any capacity. 

4, Applicants for the fellowship of the Uni- 
tarian ministry shall make known their desire 
to the secretary of the committee, who shall 
advise such applicants of the investigation to 
be made by furnishing to each of such appli- 
eants a copy of these rules. No action shall 
be taken upon an application until the secre- 
tary shall have received in writing an ac- 
knowledgment from the applicant of the receipt 
of a copy of these rules and his permission 
that such investigation shall be made. 

5. In considering the qualifications of an ap- 
licant for service in the Unitarian ministry, 
the investigation shall extend not only to moral 
character and spiritual gifts, but also to edu- 
cation, judgment, tact, and to any character- 
istie which the committee may believe to be 
essential or useful in an efficient minister of 
the Unitarian fellowship. The decision of the 
committee shall be guided by such evidence as 
it may deem material in regard to the charac- 
ter and record of the applicant, by such proof 
of his moral earnestness and integrity as it 
may discover upon careful investigation, and 
by consideration of the probability of his being 
able to render useful service. 

If, for geographic or other reasons, the com- 
mittee is unable to make personal inquiry, it 
shall have power to invite one or more per- 
sons, lay or clerical, to constitute a local 
committee and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the fellowship committee. 

6. The members or deputies of the commit- 
tee, after completing the investigation, shall 
forward to the secretary of the committee all 
the evidence and material facts in the case and 
a recommendation for appropriate action. The 
full committee having considered said report, 
together with any other evidence it may deem 
pertinent, shall decide the case, and if its de- 
cision is favorable to the applicant a proba- 
tionary certificate shall be issued to the ap- 
plicant, commending him to the fellowship of 
Unitarian ministers and churches for a pro- 
bationary period of one year. With this cer- 


_ tifieate there shall be sent to the applicant a 


copy of the leaflet entitled “A Course of 
Reading for Applicants for the Unitarian Fel: 
lowship,’”’ which may be revised from time to 
time as the committee may deem expedient. 

7. The members of the committee, in addi- 
tion to issuing the probationary certificate, shall 
personally interest themselves in securing for 
the successful applicant a cordial welcome into 
the fellowship of Unitarian ministers and an 
opportunity to serve the cause of pure, pro- 
gressive, and applied Christianity in some ap- 
propriate field. 

8. At any time after the expiration of six 
months from the date of the issue of the pro- 
bationary certificate, the secretary of the com- 
mittee may issue a final certificate to any 
probationer who has satisfied the requirements 
and made demonstration of his fitness for the 
work of the Unitarian ministry ; but no person 
shall have the right to claim such a final 
certificate until the expiration of the- proba- 
tionary year, and no final certificate shall be 
issued until the probationer satisfies the com- 
mittee that he has adequately familiarized him- 
self with the history of the Unitarian move- 
ment and its present spirit and purpose. 

9. If, after the approval of an applicant and 
before his name has been entered upon the 


“ authorized list of Unitarian ministers, suffi- 


cient cause shall appear therefor, the commit- 
tee shall have the right to reopen the case and 
to withdraw the approval, - 

10. The committee may add to the list of 
Ministers in the Year Book each year the 
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names of persons who have been approved by 
the committee and who have been settled as 
pastors of Unitarian churches or duly ap- 
pointed to some denominational service since 
the preparation of the preceding list. But no 
one admitted by the fellowship committee shall 
be entitled to claim the insertion of his name 
in the list of Unitarian ministers until after 
being settled in a Unitarian parish or in some 
other regular denominational employment for 
at least one year. 

11. If the decision of the committee upon 
an application for fellowship shall be unfavor- 
able, the reasons for the decision shall be filed 
with the secretary’s records and the applicant 
denied admission thereby shall have the same 
right of appeal as hereinafter provided in 
Article 13. 

12. The committee shall remove from the 
list of Unitarian ministers each year the names 
coming under the following divisions: 


I. Those who have died. 

II. Those who have withdrawn upon 
their own initiative from the Unitarian 
ministry. 

III. Those who have accepted pastorates 
in churches which, in the judgment of the 
committee, are not in sympathy with the 
Unitarian spirit and purpose. 

IV. Those whose addresses the commit- 
tee has for two consecutive years been un- 
able to discover. 

V. Those who have withdrawn from the 
ministry to engage in secular pursuits or 
who for two years have had no active con- 
nection with Unitarian churches or or- 
ganizations. This does not apply to min- 
isters who are temporarily out of service 
or who have retired by reason of age or 
infirmity. 

VI. Those who have been dismissed from 
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their churches for any reason which the 
committee deems to be inconsistent with 
their further usefulness as members of the 
fellowship. 


13. If the committee receives any informa- 
tion which to it appears sufficiently worthy of 
eredence to justify further investigation, that 
any person whose name appears upon the 
authorized ministerial list is morally unfit for 
the: office of a minister in the Unitarian de- 
nomination, the committee may, upon its own 
initiative, and shall, upon a written application 
signed by at least two ministers, institute an 
investigation and inquiry into the moral fit- 
ness of said person. If, however, said person 
is settled over a church, the committee shall 
refer the matter to said church, through its 
board of trustees, to make such investigation 
and inquiry. The committee shall thereupon 
not continue its investigation unless requested 
to do so by said church or unless, the church 
fail on its own behalf to take such action in 
the premises as to the committee seems reason- 
able and proper, All inquiries may be con- 
ducted by the committee itself or it may ap- 
point a body of inquiry to consist of three mem- 
bers, viz., one Unitarian minister and two lay- 
men, one of whom shall be a lawyer. This 
investigation shall be conducted in such a man- 
ner as may seem best to the parties having 
charge of the same, but shall be of a thorough 
and searching nature so as, if possible, to 
ascertain the exact facts of the case. If the 
decision is that the person under consideration 
is morally unfit for the office of minister in 
the Unitarian denomination, the same shall be 
forwarded to the committee, with instructions 
to withdraw the name from the ministerial list. 

The person against whom such adverse de- 
cision has been found may, at any time within 
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A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 


IN THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


By JENNIE W. SCUDDER 
. $1.50 postpaid 
The Unitarians of America have just dedicated their national 
shrine in Washington, with ceremonies befitting this achievement 
through the united efforts of the American Unitarian Association, 


the Unitarians of Washington, and the Fellowship-at-large. 


To 


appreciate the full significance of this accomplishment, one should 
have the complete history of the Unitarian movement in Washing- 
ton, together with interesting information concerning the sterling 
character and distinguished positions of the clergy and laity affili- 
ated with this organization from the days of its foundation. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
» Alabaster 

Majolica 

Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 

meo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


Cameo 


CHINA 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
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six months from the time of such decision, ap- 
peal to the directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association. In case such appeal is sus- 
tained, the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association shall so notify the fellowship com- 
mittee and the name of the person under in- 
vestigation shall be reinstated upon the min- 
isterial list. The action of the said directors 
of the American Unitarian Association on-all 
such appeals shall be final. 

14. The committee shall have authority to 
reinstate in the list of ministers the name of 
any minister whose name, hag been dropped but 
who applies to be reinstated and whose appli- 
eation has been approved by the committee. 

15. The committee shall take such action 
from time to time as may in its judgment be 
expedient or necessary to secure the ¢co-opera- 
tion of the churches of this denomination in 
settling ministers whose names shall appear in 
the list of ministers in the Year Book or who 
have received the certificate of the committee. 


The President described the various 
building operations, churches, parish 
houses, parsonages, repairs and renoya- 
tions now in process or in prospect. 

Upon invitation, Rey. Henry Wilder 
Foote spoke to the board regarding the 
plans of the centenary committee and of 
his activities in Europe in behalf of this 
committee during the last summer. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Institute at Dorchester, Mass. 


Dr. William I. Lawrance and Dr. Flor- 
ence Buck will conduct an institute for 
religious education at Christ Church in 
Dorchester, Mass., November 7. Dr. 
Lawrance will lead a round-table confer- 
ence dealing with practical problems of 
chureh-school work, and Dr, Buck will 
conduct a normal class on “How to Pre- 
pare Lessons and How to Teach Them.” 
In the evening Dr. Buck will tell how to 
use the new Beacon Hymnal as a guide 
to worship, and Dr. Lawrance will give 
an address on “The Organization of Re- 
ligious Work.” 


Worcester League Meets 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women held its autumn meeting in Peters- 
ham, Mass., October 8. Mrs. William 
Harris, president of the Petersham Alli- 
ance, in her address of welcome gave 
something of the history of the church. 
Mrs. Herbert D. Hall read a paper writ- 
ten by Mrs. W. lL. Morse of Worcester 
on the history and aims of the League, 
and Mrs. Gray of Petersham read a paper 
on “Recruiting the Ministry.” Miss Anna 
Chace of Fitchburg, who taught at Shel- 
ter Neck, N.C., for two years, spoke of 
her experience there and answered many 
questions. Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitch- 
burg gave a stirring address on “The 
Young People of To-day.” 


Liberals should stop being tolerant of 
the fundamentalists, said Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter before the Harvard Chris- 
tian Association. He declared that there 
were millions of fundamentalists who are 
content to sit back and see the world go 
on the rocks, because they think it will 
hasten the return of Jesus Christ to earth 
and the millennium. 
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Monday Club Meeting 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, November 10, at 11 
A.M., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Phineas Hubbard, treas- 
urer of the New England Home for 
Deaf Mutes, will speak in behalf of this 


institution, and show a small reel of 
pictures. The meeting is open to the 
public. 


Mary A. Walkley 


Mary A. Walkley died at the home of 
her son, Edward I. Walkley, Marblehead, 
Mass., the morning of October 14. She 
was born in Bloomington, Ill., August 19, 
1854, and was thus seventy years of age. 
At the age of twenty she married Albert 
Walkley, who had just graduated from the 
Tllinois Wesleyan University and was 
teaching school. Both were Methodists. 
Mr. Walkley at the age of eighteen com- 
menced preaching in Methodist pulpits, 
though his first charge was a Reformed 
Episcopal church in Chicago. From Chi- 
cago, Mr. and Mrs. Walkley went to the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mr. Walkley, however, always a deep 
student of philosophy and religion, had 
gradually been moving over to. the Uni- 
tarian position, until finally he returned to 
Chicago, and joined the Fourth Unitarian 
Church, of which Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
was then minister. Mrs. Walkley, with 
less opportunity for study and investiga- 
tion, was somewhat longer in accepting 
the Liberal position. When, however, she 
finally did accept Liberal principles, she 
became as enthusiastic a believer and 
worker as her husband. Mr. Walkley now 
entered on a course of study at Harvard 
Divinity School. His first Unitarian 
church was at Keene, N.H. Other pastor- 
ates were at Manistee, Mich., Brighton, 
Mass., Ottawa, Canada, and Marblehead. 

In each parish, Mrs. Walkley took an 
active and energetic interest. At the time 
of her death she was a director of the 
Marblehead Historical Society, member of 
the Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A., Marble- 
head Woman’s Club, the Alliance, and the 
Thought and Work Club, and the Society 
for Higher Education, of Salem, Mass. 
She was also a life member of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. She was a 
woman of wide sympathies and unusual 
intellectual attainments, and she will be 
missed by a large circle of friends. 


Parish Briefs 


ALAMEDA, CALir.—The Unitarian Church 
has completed an extensive program of 
improvements. The exterior has been 
painted, new cement approaches laid, roof 
repaired, new heating apparatus installed 
in the study, new electric wiring and 
fixtures put in the Parish Hall, and the 
lobby decorated in Caen stone finish. 


Norrurirtp, Mass.—During the winter, 
beside the public suppers and annual 
Christmas sale, a special feature will be 
the community socials under the auspices 
of the Sunday-school and the leadership 
of Mrs. Florence M. Griffith. The Ladies’ 
Society is financing the building of a new 
porch on the parsonage. Other improve- 
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ments are planned for the future. To this 
church, situated between the two famous 
Moody schools, Mt. Hermon and the Semi- 
nary, falls the task of keeping alive the 
spirit of liberalism in one of the great 
strongholds of fundamentalism. 


Orrawa, Ont.—Dr. William I. Law- 
rance visited the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian), Sunday, October 26, and 
preached to a large congregation on the 
subject: “Creative Man: Partner in Eyo- 
lution.” Following the church service, a 
luncheon and reception to Dr. Lawrance 
were held at the University Club. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


A 9 . 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies  sustox 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 

cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 

poptand: Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 

Tree. 


CARDS FOR COLORING 


Le Mat Linn—black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. New and 
distinctive designs. Sample assortment 
for $1.00. Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE Dept. E 


388 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


GOWNS 


for the 
PULPIT and CHOIR 


SE Tene TTT SET TTT TTT Th 1 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


g 

= 

: 

HE following hotels are worthy of 5 
patronage. They render excellent = 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- E 
= 
o 
A 
= 
: 
5 
= 


phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
a B.B. 2680. 


ECMe nM SIMMS Me TMT © NUTT @ LTT 


Deaths 


HUNNEMAN—At Roxbury, October 25, 
Frances Helen, daughter of the late William | 
Cooper and Sally Williams Patten Hunneman, 
in her sixty-third year. Services at her late 
home, 11 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Wednesday, 
eee 29, at 2 p.m. Relatives and friends 
invited. 


At the services as above stated, Rey. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot of the Bulfinch Place Church 
in Boston, opened with a prayer and selected ~ 
reading, including a part of Longfellow’s Resig- 
nation and the Rey. Arthur T. Brooks of the 
Dudley Street Baptist Church made the closing 
prayer. Pallbearers were four nephews: Wil- 
liam C. Hunneman, Jr., Dexter R. Hunneman, 
Roger D. Hunneman and Benjamin A. Hunne- 
man, Burial was at Forest Hills Cemetery. 


‘ 
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More Students at Harvard 
Preparing for Ministry 


The registration of students in the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, on 
October 23, was as follows: Resident 
graduates, eleven; senior class, six; 
middle class, eight; junior class, thirteen ; 
special class, seven; total primary regis- 
tration, forty-five. Episcopal Theological 
School students, eighteen; Boston Uni- 
yersity “School of Theology students, 
nine; Newton Theological Institution stu- 
dents, one; total secondary registration, 
‘twenty-eight ; total of primary and secon- 
dary registrations, seventy-three. 

The primary registration is practically 
the same this fall as it was a year ago. 
There is, however, as previously noted 
in Tue Recister, this important differ- 
ence: the number of graduate students 
has been deliberately reduced and the 
number of students in the three regular 
classes looking to the ministry shows an 
appreciable gain. Before the college year 
is through the enrollment will likely be 
in advance of that of last year. 


Lay Speakers at King’s Chapel 


All the addresses at the King’s Chapel 
preaching mission next week are to be 
delivered by laymen or laywomen. On Tues- 
day, the Armistice Day service, Roland 
W. Boyden, sometime member of the 
Reparations Commission, will give the lay 
sermon, All who expect to attend King’s 
Chapel on that day should note that the 
hour of service is put forward to 11.50. 
At noon, two minutes of memorial silence 
will be observed. The services on the 
other days of the week will be at the 
usual hour, 12.15; with lay addresses as 
follows: On Wednesday, November 12, by 
Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of South End 
House, Boston; on Thursday, November 
13, by Miss Margaret Slattery, leader in 
Sunday-school and girls’ work; on Friday, 
November 14, by Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 
former member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. The addresses are 
not expected on any day to deal with 
controversial questions, but rather to bring 
deepened insight and spiritual applica- 
tion to great problems of the day from 
men and women of distinguished practical 
experience and knowledge. 

The preacher at the noon services this 
week has been Horace Westwood of 
Toledo, Ohio. MS 

The service on Mondays is an organ 
recital, and there is no service on Satur- 
days. 


Boston Evening Alliance 


With a stirring appeal from Mrs. Robert 
¥. Herrick for Unitarian women to be 
awake to the call of juvenile delinquency, 
the Eyening Alliance of Greater Boston, 
Mass., opened its season. All the meet- 
ings willbe held in the vestry of Bul- 
finch Place Church. Miss Claire B®. Hon- 
nors, chairman of hospitality, is in charge 
of the suppers, served at 6 o’clock. Mrs. 
Lewis A. Dlliott is the president, and 
Miss Grace HE. Torr is chairman of the 
program committee. 

Thursday, November 13, will be Social 
Service night. Miss Abigail A. Eliot, di- 
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rector of the Nursery School on Ruggles 
Street, the first of its kind established in 
this country, is to describe that move- 


ment; Miss Mallie Floyd will tell some- 


thing about the important work of the 
Children’s Mission and Miss Edith Jones 
will tell stories about the children en- 
rolled in neighborhood classes of Bulfinch 
Place Church. 


Federation Offers Prizes 


A prize contest is being held by the 
Greater Boston, Mass., Federation of 
Churches. The best essay of not more 
than 150 words on “Why Come to 
Church?” will receive an award of $25.00. 
There will be a second prize of $15 and 
a third of $10. The contest is open to 
any resident of Greater Boston. Answers 
must be sent to the “Why Come to Church 
Editor,’ 4 Park Street, Boston, by No- 
vember 30. 


Personals 


All Souls Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
recently elected these three trustees to 
serve three years: Murray A. Auerbach, 
who is executive secretary of the Indiana 
Tuberculosis Association, Dr. Charles B. 
McCormick, who is a leading gynecolo- 
gist, and J. Arthur MacClain, who is 
director of the Indianapolis Art Institute. 


Milan Dempster, middler in the Har- 
vard Theological School and graduate of 
the University of California, has been en- 


gaged by the First Parish in Dedham,- 


Mass., as director of religious education. 
Last year he was superintendent of the 
church school of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
and was formerly a member of the church 
in Berkeley, Calif., when Rev. Harold E. 
B. Speight was the minister. 


Judge Chester W. Barrows, president 
of the Westminster Unitarian Church of 
Providence, R.I., has been elevated to the 
Thirty-third Degree of Masonry, which is 
conferred upon those who have rendered 
distinguished service to the order and the 
community. 


Obituary 


FRANCES HELEN HUNNEMAN 


Miss Frances Helen Hunneman, who passed 
away October 25, in her sixty-third year, was 
born in Roxbury, Mass., December 10, 1861, 
and lived there practically all her life. 

She was graduated from the Girls’ High 
School, Boston, and the Mary L. Heminway 
School of Household Economics. Born into a 
Unitarian family who worshiped in the First 
Parish Church, Roxbury, under Rey. Dr. Geo. 
D. Putnam, she later joined the church of 
her mother, the Dudley Street Baptist Church, 
during the pastorate of Rev. Henry M. King, 
D.D., and all her life was actively identified 
with its many interests. She also took up a 
line of work under the Rey. BH. H. Hale, D.D., 
and was for nearly thirty years a vice-presi- 
dent of the Lend-a-Hand Society, of which he 
was the founder. 

She was a woman of strong, positive opin- 
ions, on the ideal side of many problems, yet 
she was almost always practical and her posi- 
tion was always tempered with a smile and 
a nature full of the sunshine of a kindly spirit. 

She was a power for good, and a blessing 
and joy to every one all her life. c. R. B. 
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To All Subscribers: 


Many changes of address are requested at 
this time of year by our readers, and we desire 
to make them promptly and accurately. It 
happens that certain readjustments have re- 
cently been made in the personnel of the Cir- 
culation Department, and the service is yet to 
be as efficient as usual. We are grateful for 
consideration in cases of delay and other short- 
comings, and at the same time we request in- 
formation about any irregularities. 


Two weeks are required to make a 
eaten sana kee 


change in address. 


Another matter: The paper ought to reach 
all readers East of the Rocky Mountains not 
later than Saturday each week. If it comes 
later, please get action by writing to your 
local post-office. The trouble is usually there. 


The Circulation Department 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide*to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—HOW MANY QUESTIONS 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Play the 
game “A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, 
original. Price 50 cents. TH SHAKNSPBARE 
CuLus, Camden, Maine. 

Ne) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPANION—A lady desires to enter a refined 
home where she may entertain and read aloud 
—for small compensation. Highest References. 
Box 140 Concorp, MAss. 


BIG LINE CHRISTMAS CARDS and_ novelties. 
Big profits for church fairs. Also agents 
wanted. Send stamp. The Nu Post Card and 
Novelty Shop, Belchertown, Mass. 


MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, N.J. For 
the medical care and treatment of the nervous, 
semi-invalid, aged, and convalescent. Home 
atmosphere. Rates moderate. Booklet. 


WILL FRIENDS willing to help North End 
Union Summer Camp, please send anything in 
the way of clothing—men’s, women’s, or chil- 
dren’s—furniture, books, toys, and bric-a-brac, 
before the Rummage Sale, November 14th. 


MANUFACTURER of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
and Household Linens, will pay liberal com- 
missions to lady or gentleman selling direct to 
the consumer.. Value guaranteed and good liv- 
ing assured diligent workers. Write to Sum- 
mit, N.J. H. J. Dupi~uy, Mfrs. Agent. 


IF YOU USE a STAINLESS STEEL Paring 
Knife, fruit stains will not appear on hands 
or knife. This knife is easy to sell in the fall 
and there is a big profit for your Church So- 
ciety. Send for sample knife and details. 
STAINLESS Propucts Sates Co., 843 6th St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE, VISITING SECRETARY (in Boston 
or vicinity) by the hour, day or month. 
Household budgets made, accounts kept and 
audited by experienced bookkeeper-accountant. 
Dividends collected and tabulated for tax re- 
turns. Letters written, invitations mailed, ete. 
Reasonable rates upon application. C-77—Tun 
CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Oh human race, 
born to fly upward, 
wherefore at a 
little wind dost 
thou so fall? 


DANTE 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged ............. $2,647.17 
Sept. 2. Associate Menibers ........ 12.00 
4. Society in Arlington, Mass. 250.00 

8. Manly Association, Manly, 
TAM tice sc oem eee 25.00 

17. Westside Unitarian Church, 


New Works Nis, o<c)oe aaws 1.00 
22. O. E. T.. von der Heyde, Al- 
COON Bem Betas isle teste tonst eis 5.00 
22. Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
30. James C. Calhoun, Millers- 
burg, Ohio, to create a life 
membership .....50.0.:. 50.00 
30. First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. «i. cs... « 200.00 
a 
$3,240.17 


Henry H. Furer, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—The Unitarian Soci- 
ety, which has been meeting for several 
years in the Clemmer Theater, opened 
the new church year in the Casino 
Theater, where it will meet hereafter. 


What Things are Real? 
(Continued from page 1075) 
which manifests itself in the star-studded 
sky and the blossom-strewn earth? 

No. We live in a world of complex 
realities, and the soundness of a man’s 
judgment, and the degree of his develop- 
ment, and the quality of his refinement, 
can be told from the nature of those reali- 
ties to which he responds. 

Here, for example, is a man who gets 
little or nothing out of a service of public 
worship. He is perfectly sincere when 
he says that he gets more good out of a 
Sunday spent in the woods or under the 
open sky. Perhaps his work during the 

. week is confining and keeps him indoors 

the greater part of every week-day. On 
Sunday, he likes to tramp through the 
woods, or to motor into the country, or, 
like Peter, to go a-fishing. It does him 
good, this Sunday out of doors. He feels 
better for it. He is better for it. 

But here is another man who gets a 
great deal out of a church service. He 
is equally sincere when he says that he 
gets something out of a public service of 
worship which he does not get when he 
spends the whole day in pleasure-seeking 
or in health-seeking. His work may be 
just as confining as the other man’s. He 
may enjoy the pleasures of woods and 
streams and rural roads quite as much 
as his fellow, but he enjoys the church 
service more. 

Now of these two men, the one who does 
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AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


_ tributions of churches and individuals. Address 


all communications to Dr, Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Stréet, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of ieee i 


logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Px.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcRETARY, | 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 

Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 

persons have received training. 

Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 

to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 

erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education; and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAGECRAFT 


Poster Cea a Slow Card Lettering, Voice Train- 
ing, Public , Radio, Window Dressing, 
tote ty is er evening 


B.Y.M.C. UNION 48 Boylston St. 


not go to church is just as sincere, just 
as faithful to his principles, just as loyal 
to the best that he knows, as is the man 
who goes to church. It is not a ques- 
tion of sincerity, or of faithfulness to one’s 
principles, or of loyalty to one’s highest 
perceptions. It is a question of developed, 
or of undeveloped capacities—of an awak- 
ened, or an unawakened spiritual nature. 

Some men come just as near to God 
while fishing a trout-stream, or while 
speeding along a state road at forty miles 
an hour, as they come in a service of pub- 
lic worship. This statement is not made 
in satire; it is made in pity. It is the 
simple statement of a fact. There are 


men like that! There are men whose 
awareness of the presence of God, and 
whose inner response to His presence, are 
absolutely the same whether they are 
alone under the night sky or driving 
through congested traffic. The remem- 
brance of this fact ought to silence all 
criticism of non-church-goers in genuine 
compassion. 

In this matter of church attendance, no 
one of us ought to judge another; but we 
ought to watch ourselves, in this as in 
other matters of habitual conduct, obsery- 
ing the nature and worth of those things 
which awaken a response in us or which 


do not awaken a response. ~ 
P 
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Handkerchiefs 


for 
Christmas 


LARGE variety for. Christ- 

mas is now on hand—col- 
ored, white, embroidered, hem- 
stitched and rolled. 


Last Week for 
Christmas Marking 


Heouumt 
GOWN SHOP, 


254 Boylston Street — Atthe Public Gardens 


Grace Vincent invites you to compare 
her luxurious fur trimmed coats with 
those you have seen elsewhere. * 


Priced from 


$79.50 to $195.00 
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Simplicity 


ITH unusual singleness of purpose 

and unity of thought, the fashion- 
able modistes and milliners seem to pre- 
sent this fall a dominant idea,—sim- 
plicity. For many seasons we have heard 
murmurings of a revival of hoops and 
panniers, of all the elaborate past in 
dress. But now, frills and furbelows are 
to be laid away, along with the “prunes 
and persimmons” of our grandmothers. 
In their stead comes this unvarying clas- 
sic simplicity of cut and line, with the 
emphasis on the materials of which the 
yariety is bewildering. Rich and lus- 
trous, exquisite in color and shade, they 
vie with one another in attraction. 

In such simplicity do the shops on this 
page specialize... They choose with un- 
failing taste exclusive apparel for every 
kind of wear, modes authentically cor- 
rect, whether it be the simple wool 
sports frock with scarf to match, the 
colored bengaline with its richly furred 
coat in the smart afternoon “ensemble” 
costume, or the shaded chiffon or velvet 
for evening. 


Original Christos Cards 


Italian in spirit—American in 
execution—are now on dis- 
play together with a 
small collection of 
real Italian 
ones 


e 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 


UNUSUAL 


SPORT SCAREFS, straight from Scot- 
land, prettier ones hard to imagine! 
Scottish squares and stripes, marks of 
the clans of old Dundee! We are 


selling many of them for Christmas gifts. 
They are suitable for street or sport 


wear. They are made of the finest wool 
in the gayest colors. They are not seen 
everywhere. Unusual at $4 and $5 


Please mention The Christian Register 


414 Boylston Street : 47 Temple Place 


‘THAYER 
McNEIL 


COMPANY 


FUR SHOPPE 


Berkeley Building, 420 Boylston Street 


Latest Autumn Vogues 
in Coats and Small Furs 


Coats Made to Order 
Remodeling and Repairing 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
Ensures Complete Satisfaction 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
(Late of Lamson &§ Hubbard) 


. 


Waiter: “Has your order been taken?” 
Waitee: “Yes, and so has Bunker Hill.” 
—Showme. 


“Now, what’s your candid opinion of 
this effort?” “Well, if you want my 
candid opinion’— “Thanks. In that case, 
I don’t !”"—Punch. 


Now that we are at peace again, we 
ask, with the Columbia Record, ‘“What 
do the campaign liars do between cam- 
paigns?” 


Professor: “Why do editors call them- 
selves ‘we’? Student: “So the man who 
doesn’t like the article will think there 
are too many for him to tackle.”—Mount 
Union Dynamo. 


“Bnthusiasm is the motor drawing the 
supply train. Its energy is of little use,” 
says Christian Life, “if there is nothing 
in the wagons behind. What are we car- 
rying in our religious wagons?” 


Head waiter (to business man making 
figures on the tablecloth): ‘Pardon me 
for interrupting you, sir, but the man- 
agement provides adding machines free 
of charge. Shall I have one wheeled in?” 
—Life. 


As to foolish questioners, there is the 
story of the man who had a scar on his 
forehead. When asked how he got it, he 
said that he bit himself. “And how could 
you bite yourself on your forehead?” 
somebody asked him. ‘Well,’ he replied, 
“T stood on a chair.” 


“Are you,” said the lady to Mr. Col- 
man, the mustard manufacturer, “the Mr. 
Colman who makes all that money from 
the mustard we eat from the side of our 
plates?’ “I am the Mr. Colman,” Mr. 
Colman replied, “who makes all that 
money from the mustard you leave on the 
side of your plates.’—Montague Glass. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly tells 
of a preacher who wished to announce 
that a pile of leaflets would be found at 
the rear of the church, which the congre- 
gation could obtain as they passed out at 
the close of the service. As actually made, 
the announcement was as follows: “The 
congregation can obtain the leaflets as 
they pile out at the close of the service.” 


At the recent breakfast in the White 
House, given to some actors, it is related: 
Mr. Coolidge’s Cabinet was waiting, so 
the party dispersed and said ‘“‘thank you.” 
Al Jolson said: “I ate everything but 


the sausage.” “Does that include the 
doilies?” asked Mrs. Coolidge. “No,” 
said Mr. Jolson. “I have those in my 
pocket.” 


The Lampoon has issued instructions to 
reporters of the daily papers: 1. Should 
a Harvard student be detected in any 
minor breach of the law, the story 
should have three-inch headlines. 2. If 
any person assaults a policeman, he is a 
Harvard student. 38. If any persons make 
a disturbance in a third-class restaurant, 
they are Harvard students. 4. Hereafter 
all Harvard students are “sons of mil- 
lionaires.” 5. If a Harvard dormitory is 
mentioned, the name must be preceded by 
the word “exclusive.” 6. Cars belonging 
to Harvard students are to be “luxurious” 
or “high-powered.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


King’s Chapel Sunday Afternoon 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


offers an opportunity to all parents who desire a liberal 
religious education for their children. 


Opening November 16 


For information apply to Mrs. Ricard C. Cazor, 
Director, at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 


NO-SEW 


No more fuss or messy bother sewing: 
or serving fowl. Get NO-SE W— 
wonderful, new, sanitary device used 
by housewives. es 
Easy seller—big money maker for £ 
Ladies’ Aid Societies and Bazaars. 
Utility sets, 15c each. Special Com- 
bination Offer—1 gift set attractively 
boxed and 1 utility set, 40c 


LS 
M. E. HEUCK, 241 Senator Place, Dept. A, Cincinnati 


Educational 


THE MAcDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


College preparation in small classes 

A liberal grammar and high school course 

A post-graduate one-year tutoring course 
for college examinations 

A post-graduate housecraft course 


Mr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Principals 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Rey. Clifford D. Newton has applied for ad- 
mission to the Unitarian Fellowship. 


CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 
Haroup BH. B. SPHIGHT. 
Freep R. Lewis. 

Bastern States Committee. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul ~ 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
Church is open daily from 9 to 4. Morning 
service at 11 A.M. 1428 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. _Church service at 
11 4.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), ~ 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church serv-~ 
ice. The church is open for rest and prayer 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 
November 9, 11 a.M. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning -service at 11 a.m. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. Hmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.m., 
Evening Service, 7.30 p.m. Vesper Service - 
Thursday, 4.30 P.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Morning 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
Free pews at all services. All are welcome. 


League Now Guards Rights of 
Minorities 
(Continued from page 1068) 


of minorities will soon cease to be a 
menace to world peace.” sr 

By an observer for the Balkan Com- 
mittee, of London, I am informed a few 
days after the signing of the treaties for 
the protection of Greek and Bulgarian 
minorities at Geneva, that he had sensed 
among minorities in Transylvania a cheer- 
ful expectation that a considerable ameli- 
oration in their condition was in prospect 
as a result of the realization by the Rou- 
manian government that the League of 
Nations was at last grappling in good 
earnest with the problem of abused and 
oppressed minorities. 


